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ARTISTS’ 
WATER 
COLOURS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 
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These fine colours 
are now again 


available in whole 


tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS Tee NUGHES URENS Co., Lid 
de Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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ve AFTER THE WAR 4x 


Many an artist of years gone by is now in 
some far corner of the globe doing his bit 
in the present conflict. He has no time to 
think of pens and pen drawings, nor do we 
at Gillott—we have our war jobs too. 


But the time is not too distant when pro- 
fessional and amateur artists will be back 
- in their studios once more, while our fac- 
S tories will again be busy providing them 
with the renowned Gillott pens on which 

they so often rely. 





TALENS & SON INC 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 






ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N. ¥. 
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How to Draw Cartoons 


(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual Method origi- 
nated by GENE BYRNES, creator of “Reg’lar Fellers’. 
Drawings and Commentary by FRED COOPER. former 
art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series are: 


FIGURES (2 Reels); ACTION (1 Reel); HEADS & 
EXPRESSIONS (2 Reels); ANIMALS (2 Reels); 
HANDS, FEET, CLOTHING & DRAPES (2 Reels); 
COMPOSITION & STORY (1 Reel). 


A valuable contribution to basic art training as well as 
fascinating and amusing. In 16mm. Sound and Silent. 
Also Film Strips. Study Guides available. For rental 
and sale. 





Send for catalog listing Arts and Crafts Films. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. Z-12 New York 19, N. Y. 

















SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 


Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 
by . 






Greatest permanency and 

durabi! ty ever achieved. 

Exceptional brilliancy and 

strength Equalized 

drying times with pure 
oil vehicle. 


DEEP COLD 
LABEL 


THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 





For FREE Technical Book, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 














FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA 
PASTEL—AQUA PASTEL 


For Every Purpose 
of The Fine Arts 
ea 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS | 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WEBER— 











St. Louis 1. Mo. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Baltimore 1. Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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What more could an artist ask for than this 

array of fine drawing pencils and leads? 

KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3 in. 
Rectangular 3 degrees 2B—4B—6 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—'e x 3% lead 3 degrees 2B— 
4B—6B 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees 2B—4B—6B 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS—22 Accurate Degrees 
6B to 9H Tracing 1-2-3-4 and 


KIMBERLY EXTRA B-Intense Black Layout Pencil 


Write to us—Dept. A—for free trial pencil or stick; or 
send us $1.00 for assortment of 1 doz. Also mention the 
name -of your dealer. (This offer good only within U.S.A.) 


Wakes op June Yerecils since EEF 


long, Square or 





67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6,'N. J, 
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The Cover 


The lithographic pencil drawing 
on our cover is the work of 
Captain Raymond Creekmore, 
Staff Artist with Air Force, the 
Official Service Journal of the 
Army Air Force. Reproduced 
at exact size, the sketch is one 
of many made while on a mis- 
sion to Greenland and Baffin 
Land, where he fraternized with 
the Eskimoes—even slept in 
their igloos. In his official ca- 
pacity as Staff Artist he has 
also sketched extensively in the 
Caribbean area and, just after 
his call at our office, he left for 
the Central Pacific to do on-the- 
spot action studies there. Creek- 
more, a native of Baltimore, is 
an old friend of ours. In our 
March 1939 number we ran a 
story about his adventures — 
graphic and otherwise — vaga- 
bonding in just about every cor- 
ner of the Far East. 


“And Pulled Out a Plum” 


Many a savory morsel lies 
buried under the weight of cold 
historical record. One such 
anecdotal plum—incidental to 
the fact that N. C. Wyeth and 
Harvey Dunn were fellow stu- 
dents at Howard Pyle’s famous 
school of illustration in Wil- 
mington, Del.—has been brought 
to light by Dean Cornwell, who, 
in his student days, sat at 
Dunn’s feet in Leonia, N. 

Both Dunn and Wyeth had be- 
come big names in the art 
world and Cornwell, though an 
ardent disciple of Dunn, was 
eager to meet the other giant 
face to face. In his Model T 
Ford he made the pilgrimage to 
Chadds Ford, Pa. He returned, 


bulging with enthusiasm. “A 
bit too much enthusiasm,” re- 
calls Dean. “I spread it all 


over the place innocently ignor- 
ing the fact that no house is 
big enough to hold two heroes. 


When Dunn stood before my 
painting—the first after my 
Chadds Ford visit—he asked 


for my brush, saying he thought 
he could improve the picture. 
He went to work on it, repaint- 
ing the entire canvas. Gradu- 
ally, I became aware of his in- 
tention. He was transforming 
my study into a more than rea- 
sonable facsimile of an N. C. 


Footnotes 


Wyeth. All that was lacking 
was the Wyeth signature. Not 
a word was spoken during this 
procedure, nor afterward when 
Harvey laid down the brush 
and walked out of the studio 
with a poker face.” 


More About the 
Pepsi-Cola Competition 


I wish to thank you for myself 
and many of my friends for 
your comment on the Pepsi-Cola 
Competition. It was something 
that has needed to be said for 
a long time and you said it in 
the way it should be said—with- 
out apology and straight from 
the shoulder. What a marvel- 
ous time Herr Goebels would 
have with those prize-winning 
paintings in portraying Ameri- 
can life! The people of Ameri- 
ca believe that this country of 
ours is beautiful—they love that 
beauty—they went to war to 
protect it. I did not send a 
painting to the show. I have 
given up exhibiting, as have 
many other artists, for obvious 
reasons. When living in Paris 
I was invited to some of the 
finest shows in Europe, my last 
being the Paris Grand Salon in 
1938. So I am not upset on this 
score. I am_ outraged that a 
group of little men who call 
themselves critics can so degrade 
America and American art. 
Milner Benedict 


American Art a Success! 
“This is a critical period in 
American art,” says Mrs. Hal- 
pert in a recent release from 
the Downtown Gallery. “After 
many years of effort on the 
part of critics, museums and 
dealers, American art is a suc- 
cess. Museums, collectors, a 
large new public, industries, and 
others respond to the work re- 
produced in their own time and 
in their own environment. This 
wholesome encouragement is a 
highly stimulating factor to 
artists.”’ 


We Envy You! 


Gertrude Jackson, of Chicago, 
writes: “I treasure AMERICAN 
Artist and have almost a com- 
plete set of the magazine since 
1939 carefully wrapped and 
shelved for my old age reading. 
A new maid threw away two 
recent numbers — and only a 
maid could commit such a crime 
and live.” 

Ye Editors have a complete 


file of AMericAN Artist—but 

no maid. We envy you! 
Centennial 

The Moore _Institute-Philadel- 


phia School of Design for Wo- 
men observes its 100th anniver- 
sary with a two-day celebration 
on November 17-18. The school, 
at Broad and Masters streets, 
Philadelphia, is the oldest of Its 
kind in the United States, hav- 
ing been founded by Mrs 
Sarah Peter in 1844. 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Cause for Despair 


Writes Chester B. Norris, Slin- 
gerlands, New York: “How can 
we but applaud Mr. Taubes in 
his righteous wrath at those 
who ‘paint as they paint and 
echo ‘aye’ when he calls for 
truly artistic standards of com- 
parison? 

“How can we but. suffer 
along with Mr. Watson when 
he disgustedly reviews an art 
competition which ‘portrays’ 
America after the strange and 
awesome fashion of so-called 
‘modern’ art? 

“But how can we expect to 
combat the peculiar aberrations 
of the minds of those associated 
with art and working at art 
which result in these disasters, 
if both Mr. Taubes and the 
Editors of AMERICAN ARTIST 
foster such aberrations. 

“Mr. Taubes, in answer to a 
poor, misguided man (appa- 
rently in the company of hun- 
dreds of art for art’s sake ar- 
tists) who thinks that painting 
can be done merely by intui- 
tion, dismisses perspective as 
something which can be dis- 
pensed with! And the hogwash, 
reminiscent of the journalistic 
art ‘critics,’ which was written 
by someone on your staff de- 
scribing the October cover as a 
masterpiece of technical wash 
handling! 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, I can 


but descend to the lowest depths 
of despair at such antics.” 


“Bonnie Prince Charlie” Question 


As to our “Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie” question in Notes and 
Footnotes for June, any good 
dictionary offers considerable il- 
lumination. Such a drawing as 
we described is known as an 
anamorphosis. According to 
Webster, an anamorphosis is 
“an image produced by a dis- 
torting optical system or by 
some other method which ren- 
ders the image unrecognizable 
unless viewed by the proper re- 
storing device.” The instrument 
used is customarily “a cylindri- 
cal mirror or lens which re- 
stores to its normal proportions 
an image distorted by anamor- 
phosis.” The device is called 
an anamor phoscope. 


Among the readers who kind- 
ly sent answers to our question, 
Howard Marks, of Bradley 
Beach, New Jersey, speaking of 
the making of an anamorphosis, 
says, “The procedure in pro- 
ducing a mirror anamorphosis 
is based on mathematics and de- 
pends on the diameter of the 
curved mirror. It can also be 
produced by painting on the 
board or other material while 
looking into the mirror. This 
takes considerable skill and 
patience.” 











printed.”—WN. Y. Post 





"The impact of war on the artist has never been 
more stirringly or dramatically portrayed:' 


Art in the 
Armed Forees 


PICTURED BY MEN IN ACTION 
EDITED BY 


AIMEE CRANE 


“Unique in its field and well worth owning” 
says the San Francisco Chronicle of this col- 
lection of over 300 paintings, sketches etc. 
made by men and women in every theater of 
the war. Sixteen of the reproductions are in full 
color. “A stirring, dramatic record, beautifully 


Aimeé Crane also edited “Marines at War" a 
“perfectly corking book of sketches and repro- 
duced paintings made by men of the U.S.M.C:" 


at bookstores 
Published by The Hyperion Press 
Distributed by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 


—Boston Herald 


$5.00 


—Art Digest $3.00 
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master of graphic arts 


works with brilliant technique on 


STRATHMORE 


Dislike of all things Prussian made Fritz 
Eichenberg a brilliant political cartoonist in 
his own country. Since coming to America, 
he has specialized in book illustration and 
wood engraving...worked for almost every 
leading publisher...illustrated children’s 
books and classics with equal success. 


Eichenberg is a master of graphic arts, vary- 
ing his techniques to suit the job in hand. 
Like many leaders in commercial and fine 
arts fields he likes to work on Strathmore, 
because he finds its responsive quality hap- 
pily suited to many techniques. YOU too will 
find yourself working with ease, speed, and 
efficiency on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Payer 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


December 1944 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 


AS A DRAWING TOOL 


Dry House 








Woodcut by Norman Kent 


W oodcuts 


To make good woodcuts, one requires the 
best of tools. Among those in favor, the 
X-ACTO knife holds a high place. Sharp- 
ness is a quality which wood cutting tools 
must have—in this respect the X-ACTO 
is superlative. Nothing could be keener. 
The variety of blades available is another 


virtue. 


In making a woodcut, the surface of 
the wood selected is usually blackened, 
after which grooves are cut with a knife 
or gouge. These will show as white on the 
final print, looking exactly as they do on 
the block, excepting in reverse direction. 
With the carving completed, the areas 
which are to print will stand in relief 
above the background which has been cut 
away. Next the block is inked on this re- 
lief face, much as an ordinary rubber 
stamp would be inked, though the inking 
is generally done with a roller or “brayer” 
rather than a pad. The block is then 
pressed against paper to make a print. 

For color printing, a number of blocks 
are made. Then each color is printed in 


turn. 


A wood engraving is the same as a 
woodcut excepting that it is made on end- 
grain, rather than side-grain, wood. It is 


often finer in detail. 


TWELVE 
TECHNICS 














* 


This advertisement 
is an adaptation 
of a page in 
TWELVE 
TECHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints me gap 
by a leading au- 
thority fer the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 


* 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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American Artist 





BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Feb. 14-Mar. 11. Albany Inst. American Draw- 
ing Annual, V. For all artists in U. S. & 
Canada. All drawing mediums—suitably matted. 
No more than 5 entries. No fee. Jury. No 
prizes. Purchases encouraged. Works due Feb. 


3. J. D. Hatch, Jr., Albany Institute of Hist. 
& Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
ATHENS, 0., Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor 
Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ul. W. 
Va., Penn., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Fee: $2.50. Jury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; 


honorable mentions. Entry cards due Feb. 12; 
Works due Feb. 12-22. Dean Earl C. Seigfried, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


DAYTON, 0., Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 1-31. 
Local Artists’ Exhibition sponsored by Dayton 
Society of Painters and the Institute. For 
artists of Dayton and vicinity. Mediums: paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, ceramics. No jury. 
Purchase Awards. Entry cards & works due 
Dec. 27. Mildred Raffel, Sec’y to Dir., Day- 
ton Art Institute, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gallery, Dec. 1-31. Elmira 
Artists Annual. For artists of Elmira. Medi- 
ums: watercolor, oil, sculpture. No fee. No 
jury. Works due Nov. 25. Arnot Art Gallery, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. 13th Annual of Cum- 
berland Valley Artists. For artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa., Winchester, Va., Cumberland, Md., 
and Frederick, Md. All mediums. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 1; 
works, Jan. 15. John Richard Craft, Dir., Box 
423, Hagerstown, Md. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Morgan Memorial. Jan. 27- 
Feb. 18. Hartford Society of Women Painters. 
For women artists within 25-mi. radius of 


Hartford. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel, tem- 


pera, black & white. Fee: Jury. First 
prizes for oi! and watercolor. Works due Jan. 
20. Mrs. Jessie G. Preston, 984 Main St., 


East Hartford, Conn. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Los Angeles Co. Museum. 
Feb. 11-Apr. 15. L. A. County Museum Ist 
Biennial Exhibition of Drawings by American 
Artists. For all U. S. citizen artists. Any 
drawing medium—5 entries. No fee. Jury. 
Prizes: $725 & awards. Entry blanks and 
works due by Dec. 1. James Normile, Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles 7. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Nat'l 
Academy of Design, 119th Ann. Painting, 
Sculpture & Architecture Exhibit. For all ar- 
tists. Mediums: painting, sculpture & archi- 
tecture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Work re- 
ceived Feb. 12 & 13. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Mar. 
14-Apr. 11. Nat'l Academy of Design 119th 
Ann. Exhibit of Graphic Art. For all artists. 
Medium: graphic arts. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Jan. 25: works, Feb. 1. Sec’y, 
Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Jan. 
19-Feb. 17. 78th Ann., Amer. Watercolor Soc. 
For all artists. Mediums: watercolor & Pastel. 
Fee for non-members: $3 (2 labels). Jury. 
Cash prizes & Medal. Last day for receiving 
works, Jan. 11. Harry DeMaine, Ex. Sec’y, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences. 
Feb. 4-Feb. 25. Irene Leach Memorial 3rd 
Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & Water- 
color Exhibit. For all Virginians. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $200 
for oil painting, $100 for watercolor; 2 Popu- 
lar Prizes, $25 earh. Entry cards due Jan. 22; 
works, Jan. 12 to 22. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. Apr. 8- 
May 6. 7th Annual Regional Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of West Va., Va., Ky., 
Ohio, Pa., & District of Columbia. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds. 
Entry cards due Mar. 26; works, Mar. 29. Fine 
Arts Center, 317 9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


PORTLAND, ME., L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. 62nd Ann., Portlang 
Soc. of Art. For all living American artists, 


Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
1 to 3 entries. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Feb. 20. Bernice Breck, Sec’y, 
111 High St., Portland 3, Me. 


Fee: $1 for 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., Jan. 


7-28. For artists within 100 mi. radius of 
Utica. All mediums. No jury. Entry cards 
by Dec. 15; works, Dec. 22. Joseph Trovato, 


Asst. Dir., Community Arts Program, Munson- 
eee Inst., 318 Genesee St., Utica 4, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Dec. 24. 
dan. 12. 54th Ann., Soc. of Washington Artists. 
For members and all artists of D. C., Md. & 
Va. Mediums: oil & sculptures. Fee: $1 for 
non-members. Jury. Prizes: 2 of $100 each 
& medals. Garnet W. Jex, 6010 20th St., Nv. 
Arlington, Va. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 1-31, 
10th Annual New Year Show. For residents 
and former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., West 
Va., & Ind. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. 
Awards & prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Dec. 3. Sec'y, Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town, 0 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ALUMNI ASS'N OF AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
will sponsor 19th Annual Alumni Collaborative 
Competition, wherein any school may choose its 
own period of five consecutive weeks in which 
to work on project before April 1945. Also 
teams of 2, 3 or 4 may be formed from student 
representatives of the four arts: architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting & sculpture. 
The problem will call for a design to honor an 
American inventor. For full information: Alumni 
Ass'n Amer. Academy in Rome, R-1232, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW 

YORK: The Foundation has appropriated 
$200,000 for Post-Service Fellowships to be 
granted to young scholars and artists in the 
Armed Services, for one year’s research or 
creative work in fine arts. For U. S. citizens 
25 to 40 years of age. Candidates must pre 
sent plans for proposed study. Fellowships 
will be available for use of recipients when- 
ever discharged from Service. No final date 
has been fixed for receipt of applications but 
it is urged that they be filed as early as pos 
sible. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, John Simon 
Gpggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for best poster designs are 
being planned for 1945; with prizes totaling 
$1,000. For all American artists and art stu- 
dents. Details later; or by writing to H. A. 
Speckman, McCandlish Lithograph Corporation, 
Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Philadelphia 29. 
Pa. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash Awards and scholarships through 21st Ann. 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards For American & 
Canadian High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Closing date May ‘45. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York 1; or in Canada to 179 King St., W. 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 16th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable mentions & gifts through Draw- 
ing Ink Section of 21st Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U. S. 
and Canada. Closing date, Mar. 25, 45. For 
complete information write Higgins Ink Co., 271 
9th St., Brooklyn 15, New York. 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham Founda 
tion is conducting its 20th Annual Poster Con- 
test for 7 Groups of amateurs and professionals 
including art school and college students, pro 
fessional artists and men and women in the U. 9. 
Services. Mediums: tempera or showcard col- 
ors, crayons, watercolors or ink on bristol board 
or paper of similar weight. Prizes: War Bonds 
& Stamps, scholarships in leading art schools, 
3 correspondence Art Scholarships for Service 
Men, $50 in art supplies. Closing date Mar. 
‘45. For prospectus: John de Lemos, Box 1322 
Stanford University, Cal. ° 
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Highlights in January 

* N. C. Wyeth, famed illustrator and mural painter, 

in 7-page feature article with 3 pages of color. 


* Max Kalish —Sculptor. The amazing story of a 
difficult commission just completed. 
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_or Accomplished a 


on the palettes of both- 


Moderately priced, yet rivalling many of the qualities 
of the costliest brands,— Hi-Test Oils and Watercolors 
are “Standard Equipment” with young beginners and 
seasoned professionals alike. 


This_wide preference for Hi-Test is*no mere accident. 
The thousands of artists who use Hi-Test know that 
for color brilliance, brushing 

quality, tinting strength... 

and permanency too, Hi-Test 

cannot be equalled at two 

—yes, even three times its 

modest price. 


There's a miracle of value 
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high quality colors, economy- 
priced, ask your supplier for 
Hi-Test the next time you 
need oil or water colors. 


Many dealers display Hi-Test colors 
in this self-service color selector. 
Look for it! 
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OILS + WATER COLORS 


PASTELS » AIR BRUSH COLORS 
“HOUSE OF COLOR"—SARGENT and other color mediums for the 
BUILDING, the modern plant de- yale te nak : 
voted. exclusively to Artists’ Colors. Cecrimmetiag artet 
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ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
WITH ESTERBROOK “DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS © 
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Wartime conditions — “victory models” — substitutions for 
strategic materials—all have made pencil users more 


and more critical of pencil quality. They look for and 
expect pre-Pearl Harbor perfection. ; 
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iC HARDTMUTH, inc 


Whether it’s a pencil or a tool, there is always the demand 
that it function smoothly, that it perform its task faster 


over a longer life span. 


KOH-I-NOOR always has been and still is the accepted 
standard for uniform quality in pencils—whether it be for 
the technician, artist, office worker or student. 


Send for Free Leaflet No. 2 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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THAT MAKES YOUR WORK 
NEATER, EASIER, CLEANER 


_None other than 
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ERASER and CLEANER 


The GRIGINAL and STANDARD. Used by 
artists and in school rooms for half a century 
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1. “ARTGUM” doesn't smudge. 

2. “ARTGUM" is friable—has no deteriorating content. 
3. “ARTGUM” doesn't abrade the surface of paper. 

4. “ARTGUM” contains no grit. 


5. “ARTGUM” doesn't dim ink lines or delicate im- 
printing. 


6. “ARTGUM” is a surface cleaner with a light touch. 





Insist on the original and standard 


The Rosenthal Lo. 


45 EAST !7th STR. ENEW YORK 3. N.Y. 





Three inch 
tubes 


20 cents 
each 
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TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
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by W. T. Benda 


This fascinating and unique volume is in the hands 
of the printer, promised in ample time for delivery 
well before Christmas. 


So pre-eminent is the position which Benda holds 
in the field of masks that this work from his pen, in 
which he not only discusses masks in general, but 
also tells exactly how he makes his famous “Benda 
Masks,” is sure of a ready reception. 


An ample text is thoroughly illustrated by means 
of drawings, sketches, and a gallery of photographs 
picturing, at adequate scale, 77 of the most popular 
of this noted artist's creations. The volume is easy 
to read—in fact it is as intriguing and amusing as it 
is informative. Handsomely bound. 
Frontispiece in full color. 


$5.00 


Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street. New York 18 
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+ + JAMES McBEY, Etcher + + 


Once in a great while an artist, previously unknown 
to the public, is introduced in a solo show which brings 
him instant fame and financial remuneration consistent 
with the laudatory comments. Such was the good fate 
that launched the notable career of James McBey, 
Scottish etcher and painter, But I must hasten to add 
that McBey exercised a strong hand in directing his 
fate. It was not by chance really that this artist long 
ago earned the reputation of being one of the greatest 
etchers of our time. But what is equally important 
he has never rested on his laurels. 

James McBey was born at Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, in 1883. At fifteen, following a village school- 
ing, he began work in a bank in Aberdeen. In his first 
year he received the munificent sum of eighty cents a 
week for his labors! The desire to draw and paint was 
instinctive. Seeking help at the public library, McBey 
found among a few books devoted to the graphic arts, 
Lalanne’s book on etching. Here indeed was a fas- 
cinating process. Poring over its contents night after 
night, he began experiments on plumber’s coppei that 
led ultimately to his first plate produced in 1902. 

From the beginning, McBey has printed his own 
plates. When the family mangle proved inadequate to 
give him the quality of printing his ambitions de- 
manded, he set about building a press with steel rollers. 
This seemingly unimportant fact is characteristic of 
the artist who considers that printing one’s own plates 
isa vital part of the business of etching. 

After eleven years of clerking at the bank, during 





which time McBey worked steadily in his off-hours 
teaching himself to draw, paint and etch, he decided 
to leave his commercial post and devote himself exclu- 
sively to art. Dint of careful saving had provided him 
with sufficient money for a year. 

During these years of struggle to gain a mastery 
over his craft of etching, he had produced sixty plates. 
Outside influences were few indeed. He knew no other 
etchers and his opportunity to study the prints of the 
masters was limited to reproductions. This seeming 
handicap forced McBey to develop a style of his own; 
it may best be described as a linear art, full of vigor 
and suggestion —an ideal technical facility for the 
etcher. 

McBey was 27 when he set out for the Continent to 
begin his year of artistic freedom. It was in Holland 
—the land of Rembrandt—where he began his new 
work. Twenty-one plates, made from his drawings of 
the Dutch countryside, reveal that his hard-won tech- 
nique was more than adequate. This sojourn in Hol- 
land instilled in McBey the love of travel, and before 
his year had run its course he had made a trip to 
Spain, where he added several notable plates to his 
collection. 

Towards the end of this year (1911) and on the 
advice of new found friends, he took his prints to the 
Goupil Gallery in London. This dealer had the judg- 
ment to recognize the great quality in the work of 
an unknown etcher. From his total output of one 
hundred and thirteen plates, fifty-five prints—etchings 
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NORTH EAST HARBOUR, MAINE 


An etching by James McBey 


(7x14 inches ) 


This print reveals the McBey mastery of space and atmosphere. Notice how few are 
the lines used to suggest the large expanse of water. The roman numerals found on 
these four prints, to the extreme left of the signature, indicate that they belong to 


Mr. McBey’s private collection. 


and drypoints—were selected for his first exhibition. 
The response of the print-loving public was instan- 
taneous; McBey, who had sold only a few prints up to 
this time, was rewarded with sales that far exceeded his 
greatest expectation. His days of clerking were over. 
A bright future lav ahead. 

The next few years were very productive ones for 
McBey. Enthusiastic collectors now began to acquire 
his work. More leisurely travels over the Continent 
and a visit to North Africa exposed him to varied 
subject matter. He made numerous drawings and 
watercolors, which later were to form the basis for 
new prints. 

During World War I, McBey served first in France 
and while there, in-between times, continued his sketch- 
ing—sometimes surreptitiously to avoid detection by 
the military police. One of his most renowned plates— 
“The Torpedoed Sussex”—was composed and etched 
from sketches made on small cards held in his pocket 
as he stood on the beach at Boulogne and observed 
the hulk of the battered ship. Rushing back to the 
hotel where he was quartered, McBey finally evolved 
the complete composition which today is rated among 
his greatest achievements on copper. 

At last McBev’s talents were recognized by the Min- 
istry of Information and he was offered the post of 
official artist to the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
Attached to the staff of General Allenby, he recorded 
the Palestine campaign in a series of about three hun- 
dred drawings, now in the British Museum and the 
Imperial War Museum. 

One further story about a single war print must be 
told here. One of McBey’s etchings published after the 
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war (1919) was titled, “Dawn: Camel Patrol Setting 
Out.” The subject matter is simple. It portrays a group 
of nine Australian soldiers astride camels riding into 
the dawn that is just breaking over the limitless 
stretches of the desert. McBey chose a low eye level for 
his design which silhouetted the irregular file of the 
patrol against the blaze of sky in a dramatic movement. 
At the time of witnessing this event the artist would 
have been unable to jot down more than the essentials. 
It was from such a note, plus the remarkable memory 
and imagination McBey possesses, that he was able to 
recreate on copper not only the jogging movement of 
the camels, but an elusive quality of light and atmos- 
phere. 


This print was published in an edition of seventy-six 
prints—six being retained by the artist; fifty being re- 
served for England and twenty going to his American 
dealer. The modest figure of $35 was its published 
price, of which the artist received half. McBey has 
always maintained that prints should be within the 
means of the average person, Immediately, this print 
—Dawn—attracted wide attention and the whole edi 
tion was sold. It began to exchange hands at premium 
prices with no benefit to the artist except its effect on 
the market prices of his other work still available. 
Within the past few years, Dawn has brought the un- 
precedented price of $2500 at auction, and one print 
of it was purchased at retail for $4000! Few living 
artists have seen such remarkable traffic of their work 
and “kept their head” and heart steadfastly dedicated 
to the advancement of their work as has James McBey. 


(Continued on page 33! 
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RANCHOS DE TAOS An etching by James McBey (7213 inches ) 
Deep space has been achieved here by the powerful diagonals of the road which lead 
the eye forcibly to the mission church, foiled against the dark passage of mountains. 
Notice how the short, nervous lines in the foreground pick up length and intensity 
as they carry to the background. 
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HAVANA HARBOUR At etching by James McBey (7x13 inches ) 
The openness and spontaneity of the lines in this etching recall similar compositions 
of Rembrandt and Whistler. It is James McBey at his best. Not a line needs to be 
added. Not a line could be taken away. Observe the figures; see how McBey has 
caught the indolent, informal poses. , 
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ON BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 


+ FRITZ ETC MENBERG + 
NOTED BOOKMAN 


BY NORM 


Recently, Fritz Eichenberg had 
a telephone call from a_ well 
known art editor who seemed 
very anxious to know if the art- 
ist had made any commitments 
for the new year. “No,” said 
the artist, “not yet.” 

on} “Well,” said the editor, “Don’t 
make any. I can keep you busy for a year!” 

This sounds more like the current demand for adver- 
ising and magazine illustrators than an echo from the 
relatively thin market served by our book artists. It 
is indicative of the enviable position Eichenberg has 
made for himself since his arrival in this country in 
1933. 

But it wasn’t this way from the beginning. Eichen- 
berg’s introduction to the United States came about 
through a change in travel plans. A roving commission 
from a European publisher had taken him to colorful 
Central America. While in Mexico, he was taken des- 
perately ill and all but died. This so delayed his 
original schedule that he decided to return home via 
New York. Traveling north into our country, by the 
time he reached New York City he had decided he 
could not be happy in the Old World again, After a 
short stay, he returned home just long enough to settle 
his affairs and return here with his wife and small 
daughter. 

Although Eichenberg had been a successful social 
and political cartoonist in Germany, his arrival here 
at the height of our depression was not an auspicious 
time for a foreign artist to gain a foothold. The first 
two years were mighty difficult ones for the Eichen- 
bergs, but their delight in their new-found freedoms 
more than compensated for their lean income. 

Eichenberg had caricatured Hitler in the early days 
of che dictator’s rise to power. Had he stayed he 
would have been a marked man, but actually, Ais 
decision to leave Germany was his own idea, but based 
on those unmistakable signs of regimentation which 
he hated. 

After a period of study in the State Academy of 
Graphic Arts in Leipzig, where he worked under Hugo 
Steiner-Prag, he obtained a position as a newspaper 
artist. The obligation of making rapid sketches at 
public events of all kinds for newspaper reproduction 
helped him to develop a summary style of line draw- 
ing and composition. Gradually he was given more 
important assignments until he became recognized as 
an important graphic commentator. Early in his career 
he had fallen under the spell of Goya and Daumier. 
It was constant study of their prints that helped him 
develop his own power of interpretation. 
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In order to illustrate Tyll Ulenspiegel, while he 
was still a student at the Academy, Eichenberg taught 
himself the disciplined technique of wood engraving. 
If the one we reproduce at the bottom of this page 
seems comparatively simple when compared with the 
highly imaginative and powerful engravings from the 
Poe or Wuthering Heights, it is proof this artist has 
been able to completely dominate his medium, forcing 
it completely to express his graphic intentions. 

American publishers were wary of the wood engrav- 
ings from the Ulenspiegel. Ten years later, some were 
to advertise proudly that Eichenberg had illustrated 
this or that book. 

Finally, a sympathetic book designer was found in 
Miss Helen Gentry, who had established her own small 
publishing venture for children’s books. Their joint 
efforts produced the tiny book—Puss in Boots (it 
measures 314 x 5 inches). Eichenberg’s ten little wood 
engravings were printed from the original blocks in 
combination with the text, which was set by hand by 
Miss Gentry. Its publication in the juvenile field 
brought the artist other commissions and further estab- 
lished him when it was included among the Fifty 
Books of the Year (1937). 

Illustrating books was what Eichenberg wanted to do 
most of all, but doing children’s books was only half 
of his ambition. He wanted to interpret some of the 
most powerful figures in literature and at this writing 
he has gone far in an effort to achieve this goal. Poe, 
the Brontes, Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, Pushkin, Turgeniev 
and Shakespeare have been handsomely and sensitively 
illustrated in some of their most notable works. The 
illustrations we reproduce here will give little more 

Continued on page 14 


BELOW: Wood engraving from “Tyll Ulenspiegel,” 


actual size. One of Eichenberg’s earliest engravings. 
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RIGHT: Wood engraving from “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” The Heritage Press, 1940. 
Slightly reduced. Notice how consistently 
in all of these reproductions Eichenberg 
has built up his figure compositions from 
basic silhouettes, adding textures and 
modeling sufficient to give them volume. 


BELOW: Brush drawing on scratchboard, 
from “War and Peace,” The Heritage 
Press, 1943. This commission occupied the 
artist for nine months; hundreds of cos- 
tumed figures in military dress required 
weeks of patient research. One half size. 
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than a hint of the range and quality of 
his work in illustration, but even these, 
I think, will reveal his imaginative style 
and vigorous interpretation. 

Perhaps the most dominant characteristic 
of Eichenberg is his integrity—both artistic 
and personal. This is evidenced in the 
thoroughness of his research and in his in- 
sistence upon saturating himself with the 
book he is illustrating—not only with its 
fact, but with its social and historical back- 
ground. ‘This has given his work its aura 
of authenticity without in any way robbing 
it of the individuality of his personal 
approach. 

Fichenberg has such a horror of getting 
into a technical rut that he often varies his 
medium from one commission to another. 
Recently he produced a delightful chil- 
dren’s book by making his drawings with 
white paint on black paper in broad pat- 
terns. His latest book for adults (Anna 
Karenina) is being printed by four-colon 
offset lithography from originals made with 
sepia pen lines and colored crayon. 

But for all his versatility, seen in the 
thirty-five books he has illustrated to date, 
it is in the fields of wood engraving and 
lithography that he has gained his greatest 
acclaim. In each of these he has mixed 
traditional methods with his own technical 
discoveries. ‘This is particularly true in his 
handling of lithography for book illustra- 
tion. Here he covers his stone completely 
with touché (liquid lithographic crayon). 
He gets his large whites by scraping the 
blacks with a razor blade and scraper, and 
produces the delicate white line passages 
with a ruby point. Examination of the 

Continued on page 33 
Lithograph from “The Tragedy of Richard 
the Third,” Limited Editions Club, 1989-40. 
An excellent reproduction in halftone which 
retains the quality of the original. Reduced. 
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Lithograph from “Eugene One- 
gin,” Limited Editions Club, 1948. 
Reproduced actual size from an 
original print, from the stone. The 
illustrations in the book were 
printed from offset lithography— 
which means that a wet print from 
the stone was offset on a grained 
metal plate, offset onto a rubber 
blanket and in turn, offset on the 
final printed sheet. 

















Wood engraving from “Tales of Edgar. Allan 
Poe,” Random House, 1944. Slightly reduced. 


ABOVE: Wood engraving from “Wuthering Heights,” 
Random House, 1943. Reduced, one third. 


FRITZ EICHENBERG 


BELOW: Wood engraving from “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” The Heritage Press, 1938. Actual size. 
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Paul Trebilcock is too well-known to call for biographi- 

cal introduction on these pages, For many years he 
has been one of the most sought after portraitists in 
America and a list of his sitters is a roster of great 
names in business, statecraft and the professions. As a 
portrayer of men his work is forceful and distinguished. 
Women, he paints with subtlety and elegance. 


Instead of attempting on these pages to interpret 
Trebilcock’s philosophy and methods we have prevailed 
upon him to address our readers in his own words. 
His remarks are here quoted verbatim. 


The last two pages of the article are devoted to an 
exposition of his experiments with aluminum as a 
painting support, a revolutionary development in the 
materia of the painter’s craft. Trebilcock has been 
working on this for several years but not until now 
has he disclosed his findings. These promise to be of 
tremendous importance to artists whose canvases have 
permanent value. AMERICAN ARTIST is grateful for the 
opportunity of offering Mr. Trebilcock’s contribution 
to its readers, Editors 


Says Trebilcock: 


A portrait painter has a great opportunity, and his 
reward is satisfying in many ways if he brings to each 
undertaking a genuine love of life and a sympathetic 
and understanding interest in people as individuals, 
each of whom has a certain distinction or beauty. It is 
a portrait painter’s pleasure and chief interest in life, 
as well as his job, to see people more poignantly, more 
vigorously, more alive than the ordinary inhabitant of 
this world sees his fellow man. It is his pleasant occu- 
pation to discover the most distinguished or beautiful 
or vital aspect of each new subject—man, woman or 
child. I like people for the special qualities which 
show and make them interesting to paint—the strange- 
ness of one head, the nobility of another head, the 
extraordinary beauty of still another, Or, the particu- 
lar distinction of a person may not be beauty; instead, 
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some heads are even of interest because they are ignoble 
—their weaknesses are written in the forms of the face 
for a painter to see, 

A great painter through the nobility of his vision 
does something intangible for his subject—invests him 
with a distinction which he wears like a garment for 
as long as the painting lives. Thus Titian’s portrait 
of Paul III, while disclosing his unadmirable, certainly 
unsaintly qualities, at the same time clothes him with 
an indefinable greatness—because Titian painted him. 


This ability of the artist portrait-painter to see people 
with an exalted vision is his most important qualifica- 
tion. Next, comes his ability to organize what pictorial 
qualities he discovers in his subjects into a design 
distinguished in pattern, movement, form, color, tex- 
ture, and luminosity. Last, but still very important, 
comes his ability to make his hand express his thought, 
place paint on his canvas with ease, confidence, even 
dexterity, and an economy of means which makes his 
“message” fresh and sparkling rather than labored and 
tired. This economy of means is almost, though not 
quite, a telegraphic, or shorthand message in paint, 
evoking a more eager response in the eye and the mind 
of the beholder than would a complete pictorial cata- 
logue of the subject’s qualities. Exaggerating to make 
this point clear, iet us say that we here have the differ- 
ence between a painting by Forain and one by Mes- 
sonier. With less exaggeration, we have the difference 
between a vivid portrait by Toulouse-Lautrec or Bol- 
dini and a dull encyclopediac work by Bougereau. A 
spirited work leaves something to the imagination. 
The mind of the beholder is teased and flattered. Con- 
sequently he is delighted instead of bored. 


A painter must like to paint portraits in order to 
paint good portraits, and he must certainly love the 
creation of portraits in order to paint a great portrait. 
This is the positive aspect of painting portraits which 
are so good that they delight the subject and are a joy 
for anvone to own. The negative aspect is expressed by 
the fellow who paints landscapes better and_ says: “T 
don’t like to paint portraits because I can’t flatter the 
subject.” A portrait should never be painted half. 
heartedly. Unfortunately, too many portraits are added 
each year to otherwise inoffensive walls by painters 
whose interest and best abilities lie elsewhere. 


The steps in my development of a portrait are: 


1. Conversation about place where the portrait will 
hang, preferably during a visit to the room, even if this 
is in another city. Often the painter can advise about 
the best wall and light for its location. His time is 
well-spent in doing so because if a portrait is worth 
doing well it is worth hanging well; a poor light can 
reduce the effectiveness of a painting by half. The 
best location available for the portrait usually deter 
mines its size, the client often having an open mind 
about this and usually being appreciative of good ad- 
— on the subject. 


An informal study and analysis of the subject, pre 
cae in his own environment, This is often accom- 














PAUL TREBILCOCK’S PORTRAIT OF HIS WIFE 
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Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 


plished during the conversation about the place where 
the portrait is to hang, provided the subject is inter- 
ested in being painted. He will relax and be himself 
if the conversation is about something of real interest 
to him, especially if the artist can show a genuine 
interest in him, his work, or his hobby. 


3. A first sitting in the studio. The subject often 
wishes to sit in his own home but usually is willing 
to make any effort necessary to come to the studio if 
the painter tells him his experience has shown that he 
can do his best work there. A younger painter usually 
must paint some portraits in makeshift surroundings; 
however, most of these turn out in time to be the 
ones he is least. proud of. 


The light in the sitter’s home or in a business office 
converted to a studio tor the itinerant painter is almost 
never good, it does not carry far enough into a room 
to enable the painter to stand away from his work and, 
most important, he is denied the hours of quiet con- 
templation in which he should do the most creative 
part of his thinking. In this first sitting, the painter 
may choose to make a number of thumbnail sketches 
in any medium to decide the pose of head and body 
or he may make a life-size drawing of head and as 
much of the body as possible. If the portrait is to be 
of a woman, this decision as to pose is usually made 
in conjunction with a final choice, in painting light, 
of one dress from the several picked out of her ward- 
robe in her home. The subject could not know what 
dress (or man’s suit) is most worth painting; she (or 
he) is always happy to have the painter make the choice 
if he does so with tact, and points out that one color 
and design is a perfect foil for her special qualities. 
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Mrs. Edwin Martenet 


4. Before beginning the painting I prefer to have 
achieved a large drawing which establishes the entire 
design of the portrait, even though it may require two 
sittings to do so. ‘This drawing I trace, then fix on the 
canvas or panel by drawing over it with thin brush 
lines of burnt umber. These dry over night so that I 
can then paint thinly but with considerable freedom 
at the next sitting, without losing the drawing. 

I seldom show an uncompleted portrait to the subject 
or family. After years of placing a mirror so that the 
subject could watch the painting develop, I one day 
came to a realization that I could be free to do my 
best work if I was unconcerned about what the subject 
might be thinking; his concern for the result subcon- 
sciously worried me. Thereafter, 1 placed my canvas 
where the sitter could not see it while posing, and 
turned it to the wall so that I could really relax when 
he was resting, and could come back to the work each 
time with a fresh eye. To my surprise, I found that 
the subject’s curiosity to see the final result was at least 
as strong as his interest in the process, and there was 
no question of his willingness to sit to the end. 

My portraits seldom look radically different in early 
stages from the completed work—my effort being to 
make all the decisions I can before setting brush to 
canvas, and then to strike each note of tone and color 
as truly as possible, but never darker than the final 
tone, so that the completed painting will be made up 
of a skin of paint as translucent as possible, illuminated 
by the ground which is as white as possible. Second 
and succeeding paintings follow the same method as 
the first, each time improving the relation between the 
various colors and tones until the result seems to me 
to be as fine as I can make it. 

















PAUL TREBILCOCK IN HIS NEW YORK STUDIO 
His ts one of the largest studios in New York. It is 35 x 45 feet, with a 25-foot ceiling. He is seen here 
at work on a charcoal drawing for his portrait of Mrs. Edwin Martenet. 





e 
0 Design being the most important element of any 
e work of art, 1 believe in making as many sketches and 
h drawings as may be helpful in developing and estab- 
I lishing a well-organized design. These drawings later 
a serve to remind the painter of his original intention, if 
this intention should “wander” during the painting. 
t It is my feeling that one cannot draw and paint at the 
e same time. These are separate problems; the drawing 
y and design of a figure should be solved beautifully first 
y (keeping in mind the functions that tone and color 
t will have in this design) so that the painter can then 
1- employ all of his faculties in making the painting as 
is fine as possible in color, form, texture, luminosity, etc. 
Sometimes it is worthwhile to carry a drawing in full 
n tone along with the painting, returning to the drawing 
h occasionally to resolve certain parts which have not 
it come to a satisfactory realization in the painting. 
2 I like to develop the painting on a larger canvas or 
S panel than will be required for the final picture. With 
toom to expand, the design then determines the final 
y exact size, as it should, instead of its being slightly 
0 cramped or slightly empty, forever. The two or three 
0 inch margin of canvas is painted a color which seems 
T best to frame the painting. This color can be changed 
1 at will and then serves as a guide for ordering the 
p frame in the best possible color for this picture. 
d 
d On Trebilcock’s easel is a portrait of Col. Robert L. 
Ss Scott, Jr., of the U. 8. Army Air Corps, author of “God 
e is my Co-Pilot.” On the manikin is Col. Scott’s uniform 
€ which serves the painter between sittings. The paint- 


table, on castors, was made to the artist’s design. 
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Mr. Lucius M. Boomer, president of the Waldorf-Astoria 


Mrs. Peter Christian Lutkin 


Aluminum as a Better Foundation for Oil Paintings 
by Paul Trebilcock 


Tremendous strides made in our time in the fields of pure 
science and of accompanying technical knowledge—the “know 
how” which makes scientific knowledge useful to all of us— 
now offer to painters of pictures some remarkably interest- 
ing and very useful materials on which we can build more 
permanent pictures than has been possible in the past. 


Chemistry of the last hundred years gave to artists a few 
beautiful and very permanent pigments, like zinc white 
and the cadmium reds and yellows, which the old masters 
did not know. More recent developments in industrial tech- 
niques make available materials for a perfect foundation for 
pictures. One of these is the non-splitting, non-warping, 
wood-fiber board called Masonite Presdwood, which is being 
used, coated with white gesso ground, by a number of artists. 


Another material, more perfect than any now in general 
use by artists, is a panel of aluminum alloy, specially prepared 
as herein described. Aluminum has long appealed to me as 
offering great possibilities. Some twelve years ago, I began 
experimenting with it and painted several pictures on sheets 
of eighth-inch thick metal, roughened by sanding machines. 
The metal had the desirable characteristic of great perma- 
nence, but there was some doubt about the absolute per- 
manence of the bond between the metal surface and the 
painting done upon it, and this seemed to me to be a weak 
link in an otherwise perfect picture-construction. 


Through reading engineering journals, and asking infor- 
mation from engineers working with aluminum, I learned 
of the special treatment of the metal in the Alumilite Proc- 
ess, patented and controlled by the Aluminum Company of 
America. This offered something ultra-permanent and per- 
fectly adaptable for our use. In this process the sheets 
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of aluminum are placed in an electrolyte bath, with the 
aluminum as the anode (positive pole). Electro-chemical 
action converts the entire surface of the metal, to a depth 
of about 5/10,000 of an inch, to aluminum oxide—one of 
the most permanent substances known, inert chemically and 
of a gem-like permanence and hardness. 


Aluminum oxidizes on contact with the air, just as iron 
oxidizes or “rusts,” but with a fundamental, and for us a 
very important, difference. The oxide of aluminum (present 
on all aluminum surfaces) is of absolute permanence meas 
ured by artists’-material standards. It is a permanent mate- 
rial in itself, and it has the characteristic of adhering to and 
protecting the metal underneath. In this characteristic, it 
is like the gray oxide film which forms on lead and protects 
it forever, and unlike the oxide which forms on iron (rust) 
and which goes on accumulating until the whole piece of 
iron crumbles away. 


The natural air-formed oxide on all pieces of aluminum 
gives the metal this permanent protection against further 
action of the air, although this oxide is a minutely thin 
coating. The Alumilite Process was develeped to increase 
the thickness of the aluminum oxide coating for certain 
special uses in industry. At one stage of the Alumilite 
Process, the electrochemically-made layer of aluminum oxide 
is porous, and an interesting industrial use of this porosit) 
is made by Alumilite-treating some manufactured articles, 
mechanical pencils for example, then coloring them in 4 
bath of aniline dye, and finally burnishing their surfaces on 
a buffing-wheel to give them a jewel-like color and polish. 
In this use the aniline dye impregnates the porous structure 
of the oxide and remains “locked up” in it forever, or unt! 
the aniline dyes fade from action of light upon them. 


This article copyrighted by Paul Trebilcock, 1944 
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It is this same porous characteristic of the electrochemical- 
lymade layer of aluminum oxide which we can use to ad- 
vantage in painting ultra-permanent pictures. A panel of 
aluminum alloy (3 S half-hard aluminum gray plate) one- 
eighth inch thick has great strength for our purpose. It is 
ordinarily available in sizes up to five by thirteen feet. If 
desired, it can be textured by sandblasting to approximate 
the “tooth” or roughness of your favorite canvas. An elec- 
troplater who is licensed by the Aluminum Company of 
America immerses the smooth or sandblasted sheet in a 
tank of special electrolyte and turns on an electrical current, 
timed to produce a film of the proper characteristics. The 
sheet is then dried in a large oven, but not sealed. 


The treated panel is a silvery gray color. It should be 
given a coat of Chremnitz white finest oil color spread thinly 
and evenly with a palette knife, if a smooth panel surface 
is desired, or stippled with a large house-painter’s brush, 
if the aluminum surface has been sandblasted for roughness. 
This white ground should be allowed to dry for six months 
before its use. I have painted pictures without this white 
ground, working directly on a sheet of treated aluminum 
the day after it came from the electroplater. However, this 
white priming is one of the most important elements in any 
painting, making the painting luminous by reflecting light 
back through the paint layer to the eye. Therefore it should 
be of the finest materials obtainable. Because any excess 
oil tends to darken a paint film in time, this priming coat 
should be of Chremnitz white as it comes from the tube, 
with only enough oil added to make it workable. 


I suggest to my fellow painters that this aluminum panel, 
so prepared for artistic painting, fulfills the need of the 
painter of today for a picture foundation which very closely 


approximates the theoretically perfect support. It does so 
because: 


1. It has great strength, many times that of the finest 
linen canvas, strength enough to resist almost any damage 
which might happen to a painting. It cannot split, tear, cut 
or wrinkle, and it would not be dented readily by a blow 
from anything less than a hammer. Paintings done on it 
never need to be relined expensively by a restorer to remedy 
mechanical damage. 


2. The aluminum panel is permanent in itself, and its 
aluminum oxide “skin” is inseparable from the metal and is 
hard and chemically neutral and inert. This “skin” is min- 
utely porous so that the oil-ground and the painting done 
on it are locked forever into the interstices of its structure. 


3. The prepared aluminum panel is completely unaffected 
by water, or by moisture present in the atmosphere, or by 
any cleaning agent which could be advantageously used to 
dean the painting. Its expansion and contraction from tem- 
perature changes are only tiny fractions of the expansion 
and contraction caused in canvas and glue-sizing by the 
continuous changing in moisture-content of the atmosphere. 
Paintings done on aluminum never hang in wrinkles on the 
wall and never need “keying-out.” 


4. It can be finished in a variety of textures to suit the 
preference of the individual painter. 


5. It is only one-eighth inch thick so that seven or eight 
completed paintings can be stored in the space occupied by 
one canvas on a stretcher. Its weight is 1.8 pounds per 
square foot. 


§. It can be kept on hand, immediately ready for use 
without waiting to order the right-size stretcher and then 
stretch a canvas. It can be primed and kept on hand if 
desired in large sheets and cut to exact size before or after 
painting with an “All-Way” hack-saw or a portable electric 
hand-saw. 


7. Its cost is greater than canvas (or considerably less if 
one takes into account expensive restorations). However, the 
cost of the aluminum has been materially reduced since the 
start of the war. 





Cross-section photograph made by means of the electron 
microscope showing the minute pores (here magnified 30,000 
times) in the aluminum oxide coating. These pores, about 
one trillion to the square inch, are penetrated by linseed oil 
of the painting and so “lock” the painting to the aluminum. 


(Photo courtesy Aluminum Company of America. Thanks are due also 
for encouragement and technical advice kindly given by this Company.) 
‘ 


The shortcomings of canvas can be catalogued for com- 
parison: 


1. Linen canvas is comparatively fragile, as any artist 
knows who has had to have dents, tears, and holes in his 
own paintings repaired during his short lifetime. 


2. When canvas becomes old and brittle, it must be re- 
inforced by gluing it under pressure to a piece of new 
canvas or, better still, to a piece of Masonite. There is prob- 
ably not a single painting over a hundred years old which 
has not been “relined” or does not need an expensive relin- 
ing job. Indeed most paintings by the old masters have 
been relined many times at considerable cost and with inevi- 
table damage to the paintings. 


3. Canvas is inclined to wrinkle and hang in waves during 
any damp weather. While this characteristic may seem only 
a minor irritation in itself, it is a symptom of a more serious 
fault. The slackening of the canvas is due to pronounced 
hygroscopic or moisture-absorbing characteristics of both the 
linen fibers and the glue-sizing. With every increase in mois- 
ture content of the air these two materials swell, and with 
every decrease they again contract. The union of linen 
canvas and paint-layer is a marriage definitely not “made in 
Heaven.” As a marriage of convenience, it was perhaps good 
enough when we had nothing better. Glue is a very im- 
permanent material, as any collector of old furniture knows 
from experience, and the canvas-glue-paint combination of 
most artists’ canvases is really a case where “three is a 
crowd.” It forms a very unstable union, because the three 
materials have different rates of expansion and react differ- 
ently under different conditions of temperature and moisture 
which exist in the air surrounding them. 


The “crackle” of an old painting is due to the fact that 
the linoxyn film or layer of fully-dried paint has lost its 
flexibility and can no longer follow the ceaseless expansion 
and contraction of the glue and linen fibers which move 
with every change of temperature and humidity. The now- 
brittle paint-layer has been broken into countless “islands” 
of paint, allowing air and moisture to penetrate the paint- 
layer itself, and also the ground, and contribute further to 
the picture’s decay. The safest cleaning agent for a new or 
old painting would be water were it not for the fact that 
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any moisture is “dynamite” to a painting done over glue- 
sizing or on canvas. It penetrates even microscopic cracks 
and porosity that the eye cannot see and causes the glue to 
curl, which presently breaks up the painting further into 
the saucer-like islands of warped paint. The only cure is 
then a relining of the canvas. In my twenty years’ experi- 
ence, I have already had to have several of my canvases 
relined because of damage caused by water or moisture. 
Thus the linen canvas is not only considerably less permanent 
than the oil-and-pigment film which it is designed to support 
but its very nature makes it destructive to this painting laid 
on its surface. Can you imagiue a brick house built upon 
a wooden foundation? In such a house the instability and 
the gradual decay of the foundation would cause the walls 
to settle unevenly and the brick and mortar to show cracks 
as a prelude to collapse of the structure. Of course the 
builder or the owner could, every few years, shore-up the 
foundation with additional supports of new wood, but the 
house would be better if it had been solidly built from 
the ground up. 


The best preservative for old masters of great value has 
been found to be an air-conditioned museum in which tem- 
perature and humidity are rigidly controlled. An even better 
and more practical insurance for the life of new paintings 
would be to select picture materials which would .be un- 
affected by temperature and humidity changes. 


To have an open mind to these new painting materials 
we must not take for granted that canvas is the beginning 
and end of all surfaces for artistic painting. Historically, 
the first surfaces which artists of antiquity decorated with 
colors available to them were the rocks and walls of caves, 
the few cave-drawings now existent being the earliest works 
of art now known. Later the Egyptians and Greeks decorated 
the surfaces of their temples with opulent coldr, but almost 
none of this painting has survived the action of time. 


The first “easel” paintings which we know were the Greco- 
Roman Fayum portraits painted on wooden panels. Although 
thousands of these, and probably much finer ones, must have 
been done, the handful of them which we know and can 
see today survived through seventeen centuries, because of 
the accident, as Sir Flinders Petrie tells us, of their being 
buried along with the embalmed subject of the portrait in 
a certain very small locality in Egypt where the sands have 
been untouched by moisture for seventeen hundred years. 
Though they were painted in wax or “encaustic,” all of the 
others disappeared because the wooden panels crumbled 
into decay, and the paintings with them. Byzantine paintings 
and the earliest Italian pictures were painted on similar 
panels of wood, as Cennino Cennini tells us very explicitly. 


The first use of canvas was as an auxiliary to the wood 
panel; glued over the wood before application of the gesso 
ground, it diminished the disastrous effect to the painting of 
cracking or splitting, which might later occur in the wood. 
The use of canvas alone as a support for paintings was an 
afterthought and evolved gradually out of this use as an 
intermediate layer between wood and gesso. When canvas 
was used alone, it became necessary to develop a more flexi- 
ble ground than the gesso, so that it would follow the canvas 
and remain attached to it without flaking off. Chalk, half- 
chalk, and oil grounds supplied this demand. The use of 
canvas as support for paintings made possible much larger 
paintings than could be accomplished on panels of natural 
wood. Large panels, even if possible, were found not to be 
practical, because increasing the size beyond certain practical 
limits greatly increased the risk and even certainty of warp- 
ing and splitting. 

The desire of Titian for a more permanent support than 
canvas is evident in paintings which he made on marble 
and on slate. Artists have occasionally'in the past made 
paintings on metal, mostly on small sheets of copper, and 
Gilbert Stuart is said to have had sheets of copper engraved 
with the texture of his favorite twill canvas for his use. 
However, as a permanent base for paintings, we cannot con- 
sider any metal which is subject to corrosion by moisture 
or other constituents of the atmosphere, and aluminum is 
the only common metal which has the several characteristics 
which recommend it for our purpose. 
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The building material known as Masonite Presdwood js 
an interesting material in itself, made of wood fibers ey. 
ploded apart by treating wood chips with steam under high 
pressure and then suddenly removing the external pressure, 
The fibers no longer lie in parallel rows as in natural wood, 
They are felted together, with the fibers intertwined jp 
every direction, and finally pressed in great hydraulic presses 
into a very hard, dense board which is moisture resistant 
and inherently unable to split and unlikely to warp. It can 
be purchased up to 5/16 inch thick and is made four fee 
wide and eight, ten, or twelve feet long. It is very absorbent 
to oil and so should be given a glue sizing and then a prim. 
ing of gesso. (Gesso formulas based on experience are given 
by Cennino Cennini, Max Doerner, and Ralph Mayer.) Linen 
canvas can be glued to the Masonite before application of the 
gesso if a canvas texture is desired; and the permanence of 
the whole can be increased by brushing over the completed 
gesso surface a 4% Formalin solution and then, after the 
painting is completed and the panel trimmed to size, by 
painting the edges and back of the panel with one or two 
coats of a good commercial primer (oil and varnish first-coat 
paint). This last should probably be done in winter when 
the panel’s moisture content is lowest. 


This Masonite and gesso panel comes much closer to meet- 
ing the requirements of a perfect painting support and 
ground than canvas could possibly do, particularly when 
the glue of the sizing and of the gesso is coagulated by the 
Formalin to make it less water-soluble and less hygroscopic. 
However, because of the presence in this finished panel of 
wood fibers and glue, it is a compromise with the past and 
is less perfect than the treated aluminum panel described. 


The undesirable characteristics of glue (its impermanence. 
its hygroscopic or moisture-absorbing, and its culture, or 
mold-growing characteristics) make a thoughtful painter 


wish for a painting support which does not depend on glue * 


size or a glue binder, one which has no glue in its make-up 
whatsoever. The immediate advantages of these prepared 
aluminum panels over canvas, wood panels, or even wood- 
fiber panels should appeal to many painters and prompt 
further experiment with the metal and gradually bring about 
its wide use. Besides its immediate advantages, the use of 
aluminum as a foundation for paintings should appeal to 
painters because of the possibility that paintings done today 
on aluminum may, five thousand years from now, be the 
examples of the earliest oil paintings known! 


The purchase of aluminum sheet is still at this writing 
restricted by regulations of the War Production Board. 
However, this situation is subject to change, and the news. 
papers will carry announcements of its greater availability, 
which must come soon. It is carried in stock in a variety 
of thicknesses and sizes in New York City by the Whitehead 
Metal Products Company, 303 West 10th Street. The stock 
sizes are shown in their catalogue, and the current price 
ranges around thirty-eight cents a pound. 


Before the war, I had aluminum panels roughened with 
a variety of textures by sandblasting and shot-blasting done 
for me by Arthur Tickle Engineering Works, Inc., at 2! 
Delevan Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also subject to W.P.B. priorities, the Alumilite treatment 
can be given to aluminum by Philip Sievering, Inc., 1% 
Lafayette Street, New York. 
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INK DRAWINGS 


Just to show you what can be done with a bottle of 
ink—we have selected, from back numbers of the Art 
Directors Annual, fourteen line drawings made by as 
many artists over a period of twenty years. An artist 
reveals his strength or his weakness in an ink drawing. 
There is a merciless finality about a black line or spot 
which cannot hide under camouflage of color or diver- 
sion of tonal charm. The test of an ink drawing lies 
in what is left out, fully as much as in what is put in. 
A good ink drawing is a display of imagination, strong 
sense of design and technical resourcefulness. These 
qualities are evident in the examples here reproduced. 
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LESTER BEALL I 
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PHIL MAY 


While sitting in a night club with Phil May recently, 
we watched him make a series of rapid pen drawings 
of the floor show in motion. Over these spirited 
sketches he added watercolor washes—extracted from a 
tiny folding box about the size of a small cigarette case. 
His pen is a special make that holds india ink and 
flows freely; his paper is a semi-rough textured surface 
suitable for his pen lines and equally ideal for washes 
of color. One medium-sized sable brush completes his 
equipment. 

He draws with great speed and remarkable dexterity. 
When his subjects have finished their act, the drawings 
are completed, and, except for those sketches where 
color is added, there is no “touching up” or further 
elaboration. 

May works on assignment for the theaters, night 
clubs, newspapers and metropolitan magazines, turning 
in his “copy” ltke a reporter, 

“Every artist, sooner or later,” says May, “finds the 
subject most appealing to him. I have found the thea- 
ter, which is basically an art of entertainment. My 
work, too, at the present time is also an art of enter- 
tainment. 

“Since I like to get a feeling of fun into my work, 
the theater is right up my alley—action, comedy, color, 
and characterization. As a factual reporter of things 
seen, I have only to interpret these understandingly 
with my pen. 

“The dance art also plays an important role in the 
theater, particularly the ballet. Look back at the last 
year’s musical comedies on Broadway—Oklahoma, One 
Touch of Venus, The Merry Widow, Rosalinda, and 
besides, the regular season of the Ballet Theater and 
the Ballet Russe. 

“In the dance one spectacular movement follows 
another in rapid succession. I’ve seen a lot of action, 
but I’ve never run across anything as difficult to capture 
as a group of ballet dancers in action. 

“I've covered football games, speed boat races, fires 
and wrestling matches and have been in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains with the loggers. I was the artist 
at large for the Kaiser Shipyards in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, for a year and a half, where I made documentary 
sketches of men and women at work. I made a series 
of illustrations of the army in action in the ‘Story of 
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PHIL MAY 
PEN—PRESSIONIST 
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Camp Roberts.’ But none of these is as challenging 
as the dance. 

“I call myself a ‘Pen-pressionist,’ a word I coined 
myself. It is not a difficult art to describe. In a way, 
I feel that it must be a kind of impressionism, for | 
deal with illusion and I work a great deal by impulse. 

“I like my subjects to be in motion, and rarely ask 
hem to pose. Thus I adjust myself to the performer, 
rather than have him adjust himself to me. A musician 
-I once played the piano professionally—doesn't have 
to look constantly at his keyboard. So with an artist, 
if he knows what his pen will do—and how his paper 
will respond—he, too, doesn’t have to keep his eye glued 
to the paper. He works by a confident touch. 

“The musician, if he knows something about sight- 
reading, has the ability to read one complete line 
across at a glance, and many can do considerably better 
than that. It is almost a necessary accomplishment for 
a musician because it eliminates the process of reading 
musical passages note by note. 


“The artist in action-sketching must develop a com | 


parable skill, must train his eye to absorb and follow 
a living movement. 

“Working on subjects in movement is similar to sit- 
ting down at a piano and playing from sheet music. 
Only in art your moving subject is your sheet music 
and your pen and paper is your piano. From there 
on, it’s your own interpretation.” 
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10 Transferring the Drawing 22 Correcting a Dry Painting 5 wot 
1l “Setting” the Palette 23 How to Overpaint an Old Canvas 0 . 

12 Painting a Portrait, Lighting 24 How to Clean and Varnish Paintings 
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; in oil 
$6.00 |: 

150 PAGES 8 COLOR PLATES MANY CHARTS, LINE CUTS AND HALFTONES . pictur 
This, the latest book by Frederic Taubes, visualizes the young painter's need. His book is based § ‘’*!" 

upon his practical experience as a teacher, as well as his many successful years as a painter. ie 
It is the most practical how-to-do-it text available. Through step-by-step demonstrations he gives straig 
instructions that can be readily followed by the student. Descriptive circular on request. angle: 
wind 

ating 

Watercolor Demonstrated = 
cult : 

How can one better learn the craft of watercolor broad scope of the task includes landscape, still : . 

painting than to study the methods of America’s life, flowers, skies, marines and figures. 

most distinguished painters in this medium? This Much of 4 onto pe teme a - - 
book reproduces the work of 23 selected artists peared in AMERIC ut a great deal a § i. 


new material has been added is give the work jj. pe 


many of whom reveal, in step-by-step procedures. completeness as an instruction book. The book § | 


just how they go about their work. They discuss has been compiled and edited by Ernest W. Wat: § after 
tools and materials, the selection of subject mat- son, Editor of AMERICAN ARTIST, and Norman § react 
ter, painting outdoors, working in the studio. The Kent, Associate Editor. 

§ An 
8 FULL-COLOR PLATES 9 x 12 100 REPRODUCTIONS IN HALFTONE $5.00 procl 


23rd Annual of Advertising Art 3 


The Annual needs no introduction to most persons making or using advertis- 








ing art for, through nearly a quarter century, it has been the guide to trends 226 8 x 11 pages 
and innovations. It includes various mediums: Color Illustration; Black and Over 300 illusira- 
White Illustration; Color Photography: Black and White Photography; Continui- tions, many in 
ties and Comics, Posters, Magazine Covers, Booklets and Direct Mail; Orna- color. 

mental Design and Lettering: Package Design: Editorial Art: Design of Com- 

plete Advertisement. It is, of course, predominated by the war theme and $6.00 


records the illustrative artist's contribution to the victory effort. 
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The Art Critic’s 
Foibles 


SECOND in a Series of columns in 
which Mr. Taubes looks at the hocus- 
pocus of contemporary art critiicsm. 


Now, let’s behold the painting by 
Piet Mondrian, the renowned Dutch 
abstractionist, while imagining that 
this painting adorns the wall of a 
bathroom. (See illustration.) As such, 
it would hardly have elicited apprecia- 
tive comment from any of our in- 
itiated art critics. But the fact that 


Hsuch paintings were done “by hand, 


in oils,” On a square canvas and that 
the results received what is known as 
picture frames, drew the following 
evaluation from the seer who writes 
an art column in the Nation: “His 
pictures with their white grounds, 
straight black lines, and opposed rect- 
angles of pure color are no longer 
windows in the wall, but islands radi- 
ating clarity, harmony, and grandeur 
~passion mastered and cooled, a diffi- 
cult struggle resolved, unity imposed 
on diversity.” That's something, ain't 
It? 


I shall add here, that Mr. Mondrian 
died a year ago at the age of seventy, 
% perhaps abstract art is the art of 
the grandfathers of our generation 
after all—might it be the voice of 
reaction? 


Another ringing voice of our age 
proclaimed: “The modern work defi- 
nitely breaks with all transferring of 
actual appearances from nature to the 
picture.” Ugh! But the palaver doesn't 
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“Passion mastered and cooled.” 


A pictorial triumph by Piet Mondrian 


seem to end right there. Should under 
“transferring of actual appearances,” a 
slavish copying from nature be under- 
stood, it is not the modern art alone 
which opposes such representations. 
In the art of all times transfer of 
actual appearances from nature to the 
picture points to a sluggishness of the 


TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


painter's imagination and deficiency 
of his inventive powers. Another mean- 
ing of the quotation implies that alto- 
gether the use of representational 
forms is a strictly non-modern attitude, 
and this conclusion leads us again into 
the bathroom and the plumbing prob- 
lems and so on ad nauseam. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. L. V., Chicago, Illinois, asks: 

Is it true that the repztation of Raphael 
has suffered lately, and that he is not 
considered any longer to be the great 
painter that once he was? 

Answer: Some such dismal rumors have 
also reached my ears. We are getting 
emancipated, so it seems. Slowly, but 
surely. The spiritual emancipation of 
mankind marches on. For quite some 
time, already, it has been marching. 
Behold this: “When in Italy, you are go- 
ing to see the works of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. I tell you as a friend in 
confidence: If you take these people seri- 
ously, you are lost. (‘Tu es un garcgon 
perdu.’)” Who wrote this? One Mon- 
sieur Boucher, a painter of silly, semi- 
indecent pictures, to his pupil, Fragonard, 
almost two hundred years ago. Yep, two 
hundred years ago, already, some people 
were getting themselves a higher educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, Raphael and Michel- 
angelo survived the ordeal. Apropos, I 
have heard lately a sophisticated mu- 
sician bashfully hinting that Beethoven 
isn’t so hot either, so it seems we prog- 
ress all along. Once, when I found my- 
self in the companv of musicians of en- 
lightened taste, sensing a few exposed 
toes, I said, “And yet J prefer Tschai- 
kowsky to Shostakovich.” Well com- 
rades, if you wish to lose at once your 
social standing, and forfeit the regard 
of the enlightened, follow my example. 
Mr. F. C., New York City, asks: 

I intend to prepare a_ plywood panel. 
Would it be a correct precedure 10 
shellac the panel and then to prime it 
with Parmelba white considerably thinned 
with turpentine ? 

Answer: Parmelba white contains too 
much brittle matcrial (zinc oxide and 
titanium dioxide) to warrant a consider- 
able thinning with a volatile solvent. I 
prefer to employ the old-fashioned meth- 
od which proved to be satisfactory for 
more than half of a millennium. I recom- 
mend, therefore, the following procedure: 
1. Size the panel With glue-size consist- 
ing of 1 pt. of water and 2 oz. of glue. 
2. Brush on a very thin coat of gesso- 
priming (this priming consists of 1 pt. 
size, 25 oz. whiting and 5 oz. titanium 
dioxide.) 3. Let dry for at least half an 
hour, apply another coat of thin gesso 
in a crosswise fashion. If a_ perfectly 
smooth surface is desired, sandpaper the 


gesso when dry. 4. Add to the gesso- 
solution up to 1/3 sun-thickened or cook- 
ed linseed oil and shake it up in a 
milk bottle or a mason jar until it forms 
a perfect emulsion. Brush the emulsion 
on top of the gesso ground, let dry for a 
week. Sandpaper the surface if desired. 
The resulting ground will be referred to 
as half-oil ground. 

Plywood panels, even the thick ones, 
are apt to warp. In case they are not 
reinforced or cradled, the panels should 
be sized and primed on both sides. 


Miss E. K., lowa State College, asks: 
What method do you consider best for 
cleaning oil paintings? 

Answer: Depending on the condition of 
the painting, the cleaning required may 
be anything from dusting with a soft 
fabric such as cheesecloth or cotton, to 
the complete removal of the varnish and 
the dirt embedded in it. Paintings— 
whether varnished or unvarnished— 
which require more than a_ superficial 
cleaning should be treated with a mild 
solvent. Only well dried paintings should 
be cleaned with the medium. After the 
cleaning, a subsequent revarnishing of 
the painting is essential. Ordinary wash- 
ing of a paint surface with any cleaning 
agent such as soap, water, etc., might be 
detrimental and often pernicious. 


Mes. F. L., Unea, N.. Ys asks: 

Don’t you think that what is needed in 
modern art most, is sanity? 

Answer: The word sanity in relation to 
art makes me shudder. One needs gas to 
run an automobile; cunning to pursue 
the art trade; one worries about the 
sanity of the mind and body; one cher- 
ishes honesty of one’s associates, but in 
art—old or new—By George, in art one 
should look for talent first and last. 


Mr. R. H., Detroit, Mich., writes: 

You advocate in your book Studio Secrets 
the use of copal medium although I have 
read in several books including that of 
M. Doerner that copal should be avoided. 
Answer: I, too, have read a few books, 
indeed, including M. Doerner’s. Incident- 
ally, I studied under him some twenty- 
five vears ago. I also studied the copal 
problem from every possible angle. For 
a full understanding of the problem I 
advocate an attentive re-study of the 
chapter on copal. 
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White Lead (Flake White) 

Since in all oil (or tempera) paint- 
ing white color dominates all the other 
colors, a painter should pay particu- 
lar attention to the nature of the 
white which he uses. Four principal 
pigments are today in use for painting 
and for the preparation of gesso 
grounds. The most important one 
used in oil painting is still the time- 
tested white lead. Its history goes back 
to early Chinese civilization, that is, 
roughly speaking, some four thousand 
years, when it was already often em- 
ployed in lacquer decorations. In an- 
cient Egypt, which lacked an enlight- 
ened health department, white lead 
also served art—to beautify the com- 
plexions of the elegant ladies and so, 
many of those beauties must have suf- 
fered from a first rate lead poisoning. 
White lead preparation was described 
by Theophrastus, a disciple of Aris- 
totle, and by Vetruvius, the Roman 
architect and writer on art. It is pres- 
ent in all medieval oil paintings as 
well as in those dating to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


Is White Lead Reliable? 


And now, at this late date, in spite 
of white lead’s venerable past, many 
inquiries still reach me as to this pig- 
ment’s reliability. Most suspicions seem 
to center around the rumors that white 
lead is liable to blacken in the pres- 
ence of sulphurated air, and that it is 
not compatible with some other colors 
on our palette. Well, as a matter of 
fact, white lead will blacken when ex- 
posed to hydrogen sulphide, but the 
presence of this gas in the air is so 
slight that its adverse effects are merely 
theoretical. As to the compatibility of 
white lead in contact with sulphide 
pigments such as vermilion, ultra- 
marine, or the cadmiums, the presence 
of free sulphur in these pigments is 
practically non-existent. However, ali- 
zarin crimson in mixture with white 
lead may be subject to fading, that is, 
when both of these pigments are thor- 
oughly intermixed. Here one should 
remember that the oil in which the 
particle-conglomerates ‘of the pigment 
are suspended, affords them good 
protection from intimate contact one 
with the other. 


Virtues of White Lead 


And now let us examine the virtues 
of this white color. Its durability is 
of first order; it assimilates linseed 
oil better than most other pigments, 
and this is brought about through the 
action of the lead hydroxide which 
partially saponifies the oil with which 
it is mixed. (White lead contains about 


30 American Artist 


A discussion of 


WHITE COLORS 


thirty per cent of lead hydroxide and 
seventy per cent of carbonate of lead. 
See October 1944 issue of AMERICAN 
ARTIsT, Question and Answer column.) 

Due to its low oil absorption, which 
is about nine per cent, white lead is 
more lean than any other color, and 
its crystalline structure accounts for its 
excellent body. li dries very well, pos- 
sesses great opacity, and it may be 
easily changed from a “short” to a 
“long” color through a slight admix- 
ture of polimarized oil, or an oil of 
higher acid value. White lead is, how- 
ever, not quite satisfactory in aqueous 
mixtures. When grinding the color in 
the studio, one may dispense with any 
suspension agents such as aluminum 
stearate, etc., since it does not tend 
to separate from the oil. The best 
method of obtaining white lead is still 
through the ancient “Ditch” process. 
This method calls for the exposure of 
metallic lead to the action of acetic 
varers, carbon dioxide, heat, anc 
oxygen. 


Zinc White (Zinc Oxide) 

This pigment is, or shall I say was, 
the darling of our painting generation. 
Among other writers on the subject, 
it was the author of this page, I be- 
lieve, who undermined the reputation 
of this color and thus reduced its 
popularity among the painters and 
the art students. Zinc white has been 
in use for less than a hundred years. 
It is compatible with all the other 
colors, its grain is finely divided, and 
its bulk is large. Because of these 
characteristics, it may be “pushed 
around” on the canvas without much 
effort and this seems to account for 
its popularity. It dries slowly, absorbs 
twice as much oil as white lead, and 
its opacity is moderate. All this ac- 
counts for its tendency to become brit- 
tle in time and to crack, especially 
when applied in successive paint layers. 
As compared with white lead, its color 
» whiter, it yields colder tones in mix- 
tures with other colors and, unlike 
white lead, it does not incline to 
yellow. 

From the above, it is obvious that 
zinc white should not be used in oil 
priming or oil underpainting. In 
mixtures with white lead it imparts 
to the latter a whiter color and other- 
wise it makes a “long” white lead 
“short” and crisp. Mixtures of white 
lead and zinc white may be propor- 
tioned 1:1 by bulk, or one may use 


one part of white lead and three parts 
of zinc white by weight. When buying 
the dry powder one should ask for 
“Green Seal,” which is considered the 
best quality of zinc white. “White 
Seal” is also a good quality pigment, 
and the lesser grades are known as 
“Red Seal” and “Gold Seal.” 

The great value of zinc white lies 
in its usability as a water medium. In 
watercolors it is known as Chinese 
white. In combination with whiting it 
is most useful for preparation of gesso 
grounds. (The presence of whiting is 
important because through its softness 
and elasticity it counterbalances the 
brittleness of zinc white.) 


Barium Sulphate 

This is a mineral found in nature 
and known as heavy spar. It is some- 
times used as extender and filler in 
preparation of paint, and also as a base 
for lake pigments. Because it lacks suf- 
ficient hiding power, it is not useful in 
mixtures with oil. On the other hand, 
the artificially prepared barium sul- 
phate known as Blanc Fix possesses 
greater opacity and when precipitated 
with titanium dioxide it forms titani- 
um-barium; with zinc sulphate it forms 
litophone. The painter need not be 
concerned with these pigments because 
they do not offer any special advan- 
tages when used in gesso. For an oil 
color it is best to employ the commer- 
cially prepared titanium-barium-zinc 
compounds. 


Titanium Dioxide 


Titanium Dioxide, which represents 
a natural ore, has been perfected as 
a pigment during the past decade. 
The chief characteristic is its great 
hiding and tinting power which is by 
far stronger than that of all the other 
pigments. Titanium is entirely inert, 
and when pure, only a small quantity 
—about ten per cent—will make whit- 
ing, in preparation for gesso, quite 
opaque. A like quantity of titanium 
dioxide will impart greater brightness 
to white lead. Without admixtures It 
is not suitable for use as an oil color 
because it dries to a soft film—hence 
the addition of zinc white in prepara- 
tion of oil colors. Moreover, it has 
poor drying qualities, and its brush- 
ability is deficient. When compounded 
with a sufficient amount of oil, corre- 
sponding to that of zinc white, it be 
comes too stiff to be moved with a 
brush. Titanium dioxide as commonly 
sold today is a precipitate on a base 
of barium sulphate. As such it may be 
very well used for gesso grounds and, 
in combination with zinc or white lead 
it ma serve in preparation of oil 
colors. 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 


PIETRO MONTANA 


NOTED AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 
AND SCULPTOR 
USES 








ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Mr. Montana writes: 


“I like the brilliancy, texture and 
working qualities of the Grum- 
bacher Finest Oil Colors.’’ 


“All the Grumbacher Finest ces 


Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Professional 

League.”’ 


“PIETRO MONTANA'S 
STUDIO,” PAINTED BY 
HIMSELF, AND FRAG- 
MENT OF HIS SELF- 
PORTRAIT. 


PIETRO MONTANA is equally at home 
in painting and sculpture. Among the 
honors and awards he received are the 
Watrous medal for Sculpture, National 
Academy of Design, 1931; Lindsay Morris 
Memorial prize, awarded by the Allied 
Artists of America, 1938; and from the 
same society the Gold Medal of Honor 
for Sculpture, 1942; etc. etc. It is not 
unusual for some of our foremost sculp- 
tors to do paintings, portraits and water 
colors as well. The late Emile Fuchs, was 
a portrait painter as well as a noted descriptions of pig- 
sculptor and medalist, as was the late ment and oil con- 
Fredric MacMonnies, who, in addition to tents. 
his heroic monuments, was an able por- 
trait painter. 




















The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 


Pietro Montana is the treasurer of the WRITE 
Allied Artists of America, and member FOR 
of the National Sculptor Society. He is PRICE-LIST 


best known for the numerous heroic 








bronzes and marble carvings which dot 
the greater New York area in public 
parks and squares. Among these are the 
doughboy monument “Brooklyn”; the 





Send us name of your 
local artists’ material 
dealer and your fav- 
orite medium, and we 
will mail you free 


“Victory Freedom Square’; World War — copy of Robert 
Memorial, East Providence, R. I.; STUDIO pe espe PH 
“Mother Davison’ Governor's Island, TUBE 1” x 4” core eae 7 


N. Y. and hunareds of memorial tablets. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


410 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


BRUSHES 





Work’’) with 2 full 
page plates in color. 


e 179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 


COLORS 
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vVATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 
Hailed as “the finest of all 


artinstruments”! No other 
Airbrush makes such a fine 
hairline or enables the op- 
erator to enjoy such com- 
plete control. Water Colors, 
India Inks, Oils, Opaques. 
all can be mixed directly 
in color spoon, and atom- 
ized equally well, with- 
out clogging. Powered with 
an Air Turbine, controlled 
at any speed up to 20,000 
RPM. Available on prior- 
ity—and when you do get 
yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profit- 
able service. 

PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO. 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Ilinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 

110 Elm St., Recent Ont. 
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Books 


Last year 250 million books are said to 
have been produced in the U. S.—reputedly 
the largest number in history. Included 
were the popular novels, the 25c handbooks 
as well as biographical technical and art 
books. 

While the percentage of art books, in 
relation to the total is quite small, these 
books have suffered from paper and other 
war time restrictions possibly more severely 
than other books. In the production of art 
books good paper, good illustrations and 
fine printing are almost an absolute must. 
Even under the existing handicaps the 
physical quality of art books has not seri- 
ously deteriorated. 

During the year many new and worth 
while art books have appeared. Many have 
been reviewed in our pages and many more 
mentioned in our monthly Art Book Guide. 

For those interested in art there is no 
finer Christmas gift than an appropriate 
book. Possibly you’d like to give one or 
receive one. It is none too early to take 
action, for mails are slowed and limited 
shipping staffs overladen with work. 


Transparent Water Colors 


Many artists, particularly illustrators, 
have found that they can better secure those 
gradations of tone they desire by building 
up with transparent colors than by using 
opaque colors. Peerless Transparent Water 
Colors are much used for this type of 
work. They also find wide use in the tint- 
ing of photos and also black and white 
illustrations to simulate the natural colors. 
Color cards and full information can be 
secured by writing to Peerless Color Labo- 
ratories, Diamond Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


Spee - Dotter 


A new “tool” has recently come on the 
market that promises to be very useful to 
designers, layout men, etc. By drawing a 
pencil or pen across exactly calibrated per- 
forations in this transparent plastic rule, 
dotted lines of precision are made. It can 
also be used as a ruler and a simple adjust- 
ment makes possible the drawing of parallel 
lines by varying thickness. It comes in two 
sizes, one for the pocket and one for the 
desk. Further information may be secured 
by writing AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Tuned Palettes 


Permanent Pigments, 1127 Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, issue a booklet describing the 
use of three color (triad) or more, from 
which all hues, values, and intensities of 
color tone can be made. It is a simplified 
palette, offering the possibility of economy 
to the student who confines himself to the 
small palette. An analysis of the process 
is given, including ways to lower or 
heighten the values of hues. The booklet 
should be of interest to any serious student 
of color. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


5 one year subs, for $2.25 each 
10 one year subs. for $2.00 each 


SAVE 25% to 33%%! 
The regular subscription price to 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
for 1 year (10 issues) is $3.00 


(Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra) 
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MORILLA|..’ 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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THE MORILLA COMPANY 
COOPER SQUARE—NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 











ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for | 

—_ FREE — Ds 

32 PAGE SILK SCREEN til 
PREPARATION MANUAL Novry 


(Fully Illustrated) ady tc 
Want 


Nu-Film Products Co., Inc: B=: « 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. WEES 





















Here is the place to buy your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 A-East 3rd St., — Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders 
Send for FREE caTatoc 
INC. 


BERT L. DAILY, 
Fine 


I \eel tl Food 
FRENCH RESTAURANT In 
( 900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD 


Ritz Bar 
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alog of 500 art and craft books? If not, 
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AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 













AYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


forthe particular artist 


Jd fo 0g $2 
THAYER ¢ CHANDLER 
0 W.VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGQ.ILL 


CLAYS 


ODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
F.DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Pl., N. Y. 7 
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Mtrument enlarges to the size you want any 
Paque drawing or photograph. It projects the 
ment onto any drawing or painting material 
itady to trace. 
C. ‘Want one when they may again be had. A 
1 ad will bring full particulars. 


NEES MFG. CO., %25] Beatrice, Neb. 








McBEY 


It was this quality of strength and modesty 
that impressed me so greatly on meeting James 
McBey in his New York studio a few days 
ago. Here I was face to face with an artist 
whose work I had known and revered for 
years. He put me at my ease by his gracious 
manner and answered my many questions with 
complete candor. 


from page 10 ° 


Since the nineteen twenties he has lived in 
many places, spending part of each year in 
London. Another McBey home in Tangier in 
Northern Morocco and a third at Marrakesh 
farther south in Morocco at the foot of the 
Atlas mountains, have provided the artist and 
his American wife with a life im faraway 
places now interrupted by the war. 


With the recent publication of “Ranchos de 
Taos” (McBey’s seventh plate since his arrival 
here four years ago), the total of his published 
etchings and drypoints numbers two hundred 
and eighty-one. Portrait painting has occupied 
much of McBey’s time in the United States, 
although he has no intention of abandoning 
his etching. A large group of his watercolors, 
reflecting his sensitive reaction to atmospheric 
effects, will be shown this winter at the Print 
Club in Philadelphia. 


McBey’s fame has held through the years; 
he has drawn, etched and painted a wide 
variety of subjects. Through all his work— 
but especially in his prints—he has exhibited 
that rare discretion of knowing when to stop. 
The spontaneity and sparkle of his preliminary 
drawing is always retained in the etched ver- 
sion. Like Rembrandt and Whistler, he has the 
ability to make lines sing. His place among 
the great masters of black and white of the last 
fifty years seems secure, for he has reached 
out and tapped a universal chord in his sym- 
pathetic rendering of nature and man. 

Norman Kent 


EICHENBERG 


illustration for Richard III on page 14 will 
show the technique clearly. This procedure 
follows the same general method as his wood 
engravings, though comparison of the repro- 
ductions will show that there are subtle differ- 
ences. Tone transitions in the lithograph are 
less abrupt and movement within the composi- 
tion, freer. The wood engraving, on the other 
hand, with its crisp black and whites, has more 
the character of type. 


from page |4 


Since the appearance of Eichenberg’s Puss in 
Boots, | have followed this artist's career with 
great interest. When in 1941 I had the pleasure 
of reviewing his Richard III for PRINT (Vol- 
ume I, Number 4), I called attention to his 
manner resembling the dramatic lithographs 
of Eugene Delacroix—a compliment richly de- 
served. 

Foday with such an enviable record behind 
him, and standing as he does this side of mid- 
passage (he is only forty-three), I am = con- 
vinced he has a brilliant future. In order to 
eclipse the first performance seen in his Richard 
III, War and Peace, and Fathers and Sons, 
which, perhaps, are his masterpieces to date, 
it is hoped that, in future, he will be intrusted 
with equally challenging titles that will profit 
by his penetrating interpretation. 


+ + * * * 


In the current forty-second annual exhibition 
of watercolors and prints at the Pennsylvanis 
Academy, Fritz Eichenberg has just been 
awarded the coveted Joseph Pennell Memorial 
lward for graphic arts. 





SALVAGE YOUR WASTE PAPER 
AND BE A GOOD CITIZEN 








American 
Artists Group 





“It is a pleasure to recom 
mend them to the public.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“Always tops... the gay- 
est and most charming we’ve 
ever seen.”’ —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“Cards your friends will 
cherish because of their 
beauty.” —LOS ANGELES NEWS 


“These cards truly pay 
homage to Christmas in a 
language of beauty.” 

——BOSTON POST 

“Because fine artists inter- 
eee Christmas on these 

uletide cards you get origi- 
nality and quality.” 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) POST 
Price 5 to 25 cents 


Available At The Better Stores 
Throughout the Country 
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LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 








Serving Artists for Forty Years 
SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Chuck Type Holds 54” lead. 














New Style Etching Knife. Tenite Handle High Grade Steel Blade. 


Can Be Re-sharpened. 






[] Edgeguard <qZZ 

Blade withdraws when not in neil ety poc 
Gold Bond Hone. Extra High Quality for 75 
Keeping Etching Knife in Good Condition. 
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Mark in Block Opposite the [tem the number you desire, and mail te us 





MARK SPECIALTY CO. 
Artists Department 
406 Temple Blidg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





DEALERS 


Send for our attractive wholesale proposition 





Sign and return with remittance 
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_) $1.00 


Lead Holder of Eastman Tenite. 


) $1.00 

















a Yeu POTTERY BOOK! 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified pottery. 
Over 200 detailed drawings showing a modern 


technique in . . 


COILS © BOXES © TILES @ PLATES e TRAYS 
CASTINGS @ CERAMIC JEWELRY 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH POTTERY 


Special instructions in the use of modern firinc 


equipment and use of prepared glazes. 


An Indispensable Book for the student & hobbyist. 





8, x ll 


48 PAGES ONLY: $1.50, postpaid 

















Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 


1822 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











Now in our... 





69th Regular Session 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


ANNOUNCES A COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF COURSES IN 


ADVERTISING ART 


Elementary and advanced courses in 


Layout, Poster and Design. 


may be entered at any time. 
1-4:30 P.M. 


9-12:30 A.M., 


Individual 
Morning and afternoon classes: 


Illustration, 
instruction. 


Lettering, 
Classes 


Six days a week—-$20.00 a 


month. Evening 7-10 P.M., 5 days a week—$15.00 a month. 


Send for Catalogue F. 


215 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Magnification 3 Power) TANNED and 
FINISHED 

ESPECIALLY 
TOOLING 
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PLEASING 
APPEARANCE 



























for tooling, #39 high-grade Tooling Pig 
is available without priority. A “natural 
for appearance, body, texture and fini 
A joy to use and ideal for the school 
program as a medium for applied art. N 
ral color only. Average skin size, 7 to | 
sq. ft. Weight, 112 oz. Price per sq. ft. $.65 


FULL LINE OF TOOLING PICSKi 
PROJECT KITS WITH LEATHER DIE 
CUT TO SIZE AND ALL NECESSAR 
ACCESSORIES; FOR EXAMPLE: 


#311-F BILLFOLD with identification 
dow and two card pockets. Size 412” 
3%” closed. Natural color. Brown goat lac 
ing. Each $1.30; dozen $14.30. 


#316-F 6-HOOK KEY CASE with pock 
for identification card. Natural color. Bro 
goat lacing. Each $ .70; dozen $7.70. 


» oe Postage extra, please! 
Fellowcratters’ New 
FOURTEENTH CATALOG 


Pertinent, accurate and detailed 
| information on crafts materials, 

tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals and 
PRIORITY DATA. Free on 
+ request. 
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(Complete Warehouse Stocks) 

ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton —v Co. of Ga, 
Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., N.E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters Inc., 13 
Clarendon St. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craf 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 13 
W. 7th St. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co, 
1817 W. 25th St. 

DENVER, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six: 
teenth St. 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co. 
834 Michigan Ave. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co.# 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. B’way. 

ee KO cing 

WwW. Main 

NASHVILLE. TENN. Nashville Products Cog 
158 2nd Ave ‘ 

NEW YORK 7, Ne Y., Warren Sales Co., !N. 
26 Park Pl., N.Y.C. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
School Supply Dept., 


Central School Supply Co, 


Garret-Buchanan (0. 
i 20 So. 6th St 


PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. 
5th Ave. 

RICHMOND hy VA., Flowers School EquiP- 
ment Co., 7 W. ‘Main St. 

ST. —— 1, MINN, St. Paul Book & Station- 


ery , 55-57-59 East Sixth St 

SYRACUSE, > Y., Bordeen’s, Inc., 
Genesee 

HAWAII- HONOLULU, T. H., N. K._Young Co, 
7 No. Pauahi St. (P.O, Box 1556 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies 
Ltd, 8 Bathurst St. 
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VENUS on a drawing pencil gives confidence to draftsmen. They 
depend on its point strength and on its grading. For 38 years 
every VENUS DRAWING pencil has been accurately graded. 


VENUS-VELVET 
PENCILS 


The leading commercial pen- 
cil. Because its finely divided 
Colloidal lead is smooth. Be- 
cause the Pressure-Proofing 


process makes strong points. 


VENUS COPYING 
PENCILS 


Particular people use VENUS 
COPYING for its firm point 
and unusual writing quality. 
Its marks may be changed to 
ink simply by wetting. 


IN CANADA: VENUS 
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DRAWING PENCILS 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 





COMPANY, 


VENUS COLORING 
PENCILS 


Made with water-soluble col- 
ors. Just about the finest col- 
oring pencil made. Thin leads. 
32 different colors. A pencil 
you can lean against. 


VENUS-UNIQUE 
PENCILS 


Non-soluble colors and there- 
fore good for jobs that involve 
working on damp or wet sur- 
faces. Thin diameter lead. 24 
distinctive colors. 


LTD., TORONTO 
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RT SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
, Seul pture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


(NALD M. MATTISON, Director 6 
















usylvania Aeademy 
of Fine Arts 


fne arts school in America (Est. 1805). 
ssional training in painting, sculpture, 
tration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
inated course with U. of Pa. B.F.A., 
iA. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
inguished faculty. Cataleg B. Louise B. 
jinger, Curator, Broad Cherry Sts., 
jadelphia 2. 
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T EARN AND LEARN 
IN PITTSBURGH 











4 2 year courses in Commercial 
Fasten Illustration, Dress De- 
, Interior Decoration. Students 
. they learn. Start any time. 
year’s Class all employed. Low living costs. 
nt service. More than 7! cood jobs unfilled 

ois time, Write for catalog. Willis Shook, Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURCH 
Smithfield Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


{}CLEVELAND 
/SCHOOL OF ART 


Diploma Courses and 6 Certificate Courses 
Write for illustrated catalog 
Juniper Road and Magnolia Drive 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 

















Portrait Painting 
[SStTE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 


al Summer Classes, June through September 
ubethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 











KNTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 

Practical training. Prof’l-Teachers. 

All Graduates employed. 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—FASHION ILL. 
“ART, STORY ILL. COLOR & DESIGN 
JFE. PORTRAIT G STILL LIFE PAINTING 
ANATOMY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. 

inners course. Day G Even’g sessions. 


ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


Sith St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. Co. 5-8708. Cat. B. 
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School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Indus- 
td Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Dec- 

Design. Dress Construction. Teacher Training. 
d Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th year, Catalog. 
ve. at Adams St., Chicago 3, IIlino's. Box 210 








Air-Brush Instruction 


vate Instruction in the Use of the Air-Brush 
For e Photo Retouching « Art Work 
e Decorating e 
meanings Only, 8-10 P.M. and Sunday 
‘or further information call 
luckminster 4-4533 After 7 PM., or Write 
JULES M. BODAR 
575 Ocean Ave., cater ¥6, N. Y. 
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Free ‘Position Wanted’ Ads 
for Service Men and Employers 


As a means of assisting discharged service 
men in returning to civilian activity, AMER- 
ICAN ARTIST proposes to publish, without 
charge, classified ads of those seeking em- 
ployment in the art field. The only stipu- 
Istion is that the veteran must have had 
some experience in the field he seeks to re- 
enter. Employers are likewise invited to 
send us (for free insertion) “Help 
Wanted” notices. 

Each ad should be of 30 words or less. 
The number of insertions of any one ad- 
vertisement, and the number of advertise- 
ments printed each month, will be deter- 
mined by the space available. Copy should 
be sent te Desk S, AMERICAN Artist, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Here It Is 


Countless numbers of people in offices, 
studios, art classes and shipping rooms have 
been deprived, off and on for many months, 
of that very important adjunct, rubber ce- 
ment. Now we have an announcement that 
a really good Paper Cement is on the mar- 
ket again. It is claimed to be like pre- 
war rubber cement and sells for 30 cents for 
a + oz. bottle with brush, and the pint jars 
are 80 cents. Name of manufacturer will 
be given on request to this magazine. 


Hand Decoration 


Wooden plates and bowls hald a perennial 
fascination for those who like an informal 
touch to their studios, dining rooms or 
breakfast-nooks. Whether used for fruit, 
sandwiches, cookies, or as cupboard and 
buffet decorations they can be painted for 
any purpose, in your own design or from 
suggested patterns. Ihe wooden plates and 
bowls can be bought for +0 cents each from 
the manufacturers, who will be glad to send 
descriptive literature, upon request to 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 


The Studio Potter 


A new handbook and list of materials for 
the studio potter is now in production at 
the firm of B. F. Drakenteld, 45-47 Park 
Place, New York, and if it proves as at- 
tractive as the previous one, now out of 
print, it will be wanted by many interested 
in modeling. In the meantime a price list 
will be sent on request to anyone writing 
to the firm. 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstand- 
ov ing art education centers. Fashion, 

Sst design; fine and applied arts, 
\G textile engineering, mfrg. design. 

OF 1) Superbly equipped—i2 bidgs., in- 





interior, advertising, industrial 
cluding theatre, textile plant, 
—, dormitories, laboratories, 
etc. ultural and social activi- 
a, ties. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
sabre Catalog. 20 College Street, Provi- 
dence 3, R. I. 











Water Colour 


——INSTRUCTION 


by John Chetcuti 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. ¢ Circle 7-5942 














mgs FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF om 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its branches; Advertising, Costume, 

General Design and Interior Decoration. Painting and Illus- 

tration. Saturday classes for teachers and laymen. Mid Term 

Session begins January 29. Send for Catalog AA. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 


460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NRINGLING*. " 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Arts, Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty 

of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Cirous and Ring- 
ling Museum, Outdoor classes al] winter. Dormitories. 
Unbelievably low cost. Write for catalog & folder 
“In bas 8 ~ 


gain FLORIDA 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX  Sshee!,of 


Inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, story 
illustration, textile design; portrait and still-life paint- 
ing. Fashion illustration color for book-jackets and 
posters; anatomy; perspective; composition; airbrush. 
Day. Evening. Saturday classes. Certificate and 
speed-up courses under prominent artists. Enroll now. 
Catalog | 
160 Lexington Avenue at 30th St., 
CH 5-2973 


M 0 0 p F School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training 


INSTITU TE 2&-FA. inall courses. Photography. 


puppetry, jewelry, pottery, indus- 
trial design. Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to industry 
CATALOG 1354 Broad Street. 
re) F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 




















New York 16 

















In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington 
Avenue. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through 
study and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic 


Arts. Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commer- 
cial Art, Ceramics. Second semester begins January 3. 


Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, Head of the Schoel, 
465 Huntington Ave., soston 15, Mass. Tel. Ken. 5866. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interier Design, Textile 


Desian. 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 58th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau. Director, Brooklyn 5, New Yerk 


ART CAREER SCHOOL—= 


Drawing e Painting e Illustration e Advertising Art 
Fashion e Cartooning 
Air Brush for Photo-Retouching 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates in 
constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur- 
day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 18th yr 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 
Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 10 


































rm SUCCESS! 


\Z/DON'T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 

RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to <r 85 
SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations, 
Send name and address fer free details. Onlv.. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you an} 
RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. A-5, Box 3583, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


December 1944 35 
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ART BOOKHITS! 


. by Charles Carlson 
mies SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS OF OIL 
PAINTING $1.00 
PASTEL PAINTING $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaidenbers, $1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.00 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
by Charlotte Young $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK 
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FOR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Fainting 
Drawing 


Costume 
Sculpture 
Theatre 


Lettering 


Anatomy 
Loyout Techniques 


[Cataloque Free - Inquiries Solicited) 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


415 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FIGURES ag 


Wiulter T Fostex 





mt FIGURE BOOK IG MOST 


NTERESTING AND HAC 0 
ALL MY OTHER BOOKS BY FAR 
YOU WILL FIND IT DIRECT~~ 
: UNDERSTAND AND 


A WELCOME DRESENT FOR 


SOLD 





ANY STUDENT OR ARTIS 
YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU OR 
SEND *8@ TC 
WALTER T. FOSTER ‘ 
Bax £56 . 
AGUNA BEACH. CALIF. | Se 


Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New 1945 Art Catalogue Free 
We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR F*OK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


+ + + 


Books + + + 
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Color Harmony and Pigments, by Hilaire Hiler, 
Favor, Ruhl G Company. $7.50 

In this volume the author presents his own orig- 
inal color theory, and devices for its practical 
application. The latter includes “The Hiler 
Color Chart, mounted on stiff board, and in- 
serted loose in the book. It has a_ revolving 
center, as a guide to selective color relation- 
ships.” The author discusses various theories 
and, in offering his own, gives us new ap- 
proaches to the fascinating world of color. 
Seventy-five pages, 11x14 inches. 


Art and Fashion. By Marcel Vertes, Studio, New 
York, $6.00 


“Our grandmothers resembled snails, carrying 
their houses behind them .. .” but the bustle 
is gone, for this generation at least, and as an 
established form of architecture. It’s reappear- 
ance is only an occasional and flexible adapta- 
tion. Marcel Vertes has assembled, in collabora- 
tion with Bryan Holme, a glittering parade of 
adaptations to show how Fashion pays its debt 
to the past and particularly through the great 
painters—how the beret of Botticelli’s youth en- 
hances the shoulder length locks of today’s 
school girl, and the helmet of the Etruscan Mars 
becomes a lovely ornament on the serene head 
of a Powers model. Fashion has had its low 
moments though—Vertes thinks the bustle era 
was one of them, and he is despondent over 
the drab uniform that imprisons the aesthetic 
possibilities of the male almost everywhere on 
earth today. He finds much to be thankful for 
however on the distaff side of Fashion and is 
quite happy in the knowledge that “elegance 
transcends both time and boundary” and that, 
there being nothing new under the sun, our 
modern designers are always free to adapt the 
best of the past to add beauty to today’s needs. 
His text is studded with penetrating observa- 
tions on the history of Fashion. Translated with 
a light (but extremely discerning) touch by 
George Davis, it has a succinct charm and an 
economy of phrasing—there is not a pedantic 
syllable in the book. 

Among the illustrations are 16 delightful 
full color plates, a generous sprinkling of Vertes’ 
own sketches, reproductions of prints, and here 
and there a silhouetted halftone of a Raphael 
Medici or a Cretan hat—‘sprang from the head 
like a great horn!” This diversity of illustra- 
tion (perhaps deliberately) embodies something 
of the capricious spirit of Fashion itself. Alto- 
gether, it is an unusually engaging volume. 


E.F.P. 


Art in the Armed Forces. Edited by Aimee Crane, 
Scribner's, New York, $5.00 


The exciting, the fantastic, the drab and the 
humorous phases of this war are bound between 
the covers of a volume of works by men (and 
women) who have seen active service. The 
Army, Navy, Marines and Merchant Marine 
are represented. In paintings, drawings, pen 
and ink sketches, lithographs, gouaches, water- 
colors (including at least one done on a raft 
with salt water) the layman can re-read some 
of the headlines since, and including, Pearl 
Harbor—this time done with a brush; can 
glimpse intimate scenes of camp life; see what 
the gooney birds and headhunters of the Solo- 
mon islands look like, or a convoy rolling on 
the North Atlantic. 

The collection represents a range of talent 
—some of the paintings are by well-known ex- 
hibitors and professionals such as Pleissner and 
Shepler, and some are by men who are hardly 
more than students out of art school. Aside 
from the artists commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to record military and naval action, there 
are those whose desire for graphic expression 





nothing—not even life in the midst of battle and 


illness—can extinguish, and the work of 
of these is outstanding in authentic and po 
ful action. (There is one pen and wash 4 
ing of decided spontaneity and strength 
boy of 19.) The book is certainly more 
documentary evidence of America’s part iy 
war—it is an inspiring commentary 
democracy of Art. E 


Peter Arno’s Man in the Shower. Simo 
Schuster. New York. $2.50 


we 


For three years the many fans of Peter 
have had to content themselves with his sip 
appearance in the New Yorker, but now 
the recent publication of his newest book, 
can chortle over a whole collection. 

Technically, these are up to his usual 
standard. The drawing is strong and deyoj 
all non-essentials; the wash is added to 
strong brush-line basis with verve and 
fidence. 

This is a book for those who make cary 
or have a yen to make them; for all soph 
cates; for soldiers, sailors and marines; 
definitely mot for little Mary. 

These 115 cartoons deal with the hy 
comedy. They poke fun at those who do 
those who don’t; with the rich and the no 
rich; and with all of us who are funn 
Peter Arno without knowing it. 

This is the best antidote we know of for 
blues or worries. Hooray for Peter Arno 


Artist At War. By George Biddle. The Vikir 
New York. $3.50 


George Biddle has written this vivid aco 
of his experiences while at the front in Tun 
Sicily, and Italy. As chairman of the War 
partment Art Advisory Committee, Biddle 
one of a group of forty-two artists—twé 
three in the armed forces and nineteen civi 
—who were sent to twelve overseas front 
make a graphic record of the war. After a 
months and without warning, Congress 1 
drew the funds necessary for the continuane 
the program. Life magazine took over the 
tracts of all but one of the civilian artists. 
Biddle commented bitterly on this pica 
economy of Congress by saying: “twenty 
thousand American artists will remember 
action” generally. 

It is not the purpose of these review 
attempt an evaluation of the literary com 
of the books, but in the case of Mr. Bid 
journal—Artist at War—we cannot re 
from saying that it is brilliant reporting. 
fifty-six pen and ink drawings which a 
pany the text have the same directness 
starkness that characterize the prose. 

George Biddle got around. In the begia 
he traveled over a thousand miles in at 
naissance car in company with Fletcher Ma 
Later he entered Naples in the first staf 
and in Italy witnessed war, not from the 
lines but from the common soldier's pout 
view who confidence he enjoyed, as wel 
the officers’ with stars on their shoulders. 
interviewed a King (George VI) and impo 
generals, including Eisenhower and Clark, 
changed experiences with Ernie Pyle and ° 
famous correspondents; he talked with civil 
in their own tongue. Throughout the Jol 
Mr. Biddle remains the sensitive artist 
he could not refrain from lashing out 28 
the apathy at home and our general lac 
understanding of the fabric of men’s lives 
fight our war. 

Artist at War should be read by every # 
at home. It will make people like you 2% 
realize how much we owe our fighting ! 
It can go a long way to clear up a lot of 
conceptions. : 
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December, 1944 





Place Your Christmas Orders Now, As Some Titles Are Very Limited 


ADVERTISING—COMMERCIAL ART 


Commercial Art 


eR eR ee Te Wallace $ 3.00 


Annual of Advertising Art .. _.,..23rd edition 6.00 
lettering of Today ............................Holme 4.50 
Layouts and Letterheads ..... Carlyle, Oring and Richland 5.00 
§o— You're Going To Be An Artist! ............. Price 2.50 
ANATOMY, FIGURE, PORTRAITURE 
ee Perard 3.50 
Figure Drawing for All It’s Worth .............. Loomis 3.95 
ee en ere de Laszlo 3.50 
CARTOONING 
How to Create Cartoons ... .ascwa se ereeee 3:50 
NN, on ola oo espe susan dewacecele Loomis 3.00 
Comics and Their Creators ................... Sheridan 3.00 
REI OMI, ons os cas saben cece vsleaewe Breger 2.00 
NN Foster 1.00 
COMPOSITION AND DESIGN 
First Steps in Pictorial Composition seas |6|=oBS 
ee OS eee Graves 3.50 
Oe ae ee Van Doren 4.50 
Composition and Rendering .................... Bishop 2.75 
Dynamic Symmetry in Composition ............ Hambidge 3.00 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
SS CTE ETT EET Frost and Crane 4.00 
American Realists and Magic Realists. Miller and Barr Jr. 1.25 
DRAWING AND SKETCHING (GENERAL) 
Anyone Can Draw . ..Zaidenberg 2.95 
| Wish | Could Draw ....... _.....Bradshaw 3.50 
Sketching as a Hobby ..... Leorven ee 2a0 
The Natural Way to Draw ... ..Nicolaides 3.00 
HANDICRAFTS 
EE PT ee te rere ee yon ech ee Benda 5.00 
ee - Mansperger and Pepper 3.00 
i i dc ccwencvesetences Wyler 3.00 
The American Craftsman _................. Williamson 3.00 
ee. oss waeekdaneul Kerfoot 3.00 
HISTORY OF ART 
Art in the Western World ...........Robb and Garrison 5.00 
American Pioneer Arts and Artists ............ Drepperd 4.75 
At in Northern Italy ...........................Rieci 1.69 


ILLUSTRATION—FASHION 


Magazine Illustration 
TPMNM HIRE as oho hss arescroreieraie misligioie Burris- Meyer 
Industrial Production Design. .Hoelscher, Springer & Pohle 
RE ON NNR oso cinrarcic an anensas acsinewns Wilcox 
Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance ....... Morton 


1.75 
6.00 
3.50 
5.00 
4.50 


OIL COLOR, WATER COLOR, LANDSCAPE 


Oil Painting for the Beginner .................. Taubes 
Weems OF Cer Fame... viene sew waaccs Taubes 
Making Watercolor Behave .................... O’Hara 
WAR IGOIOr FOIE FOOU 8 goon entices eccwes O'Hara 
PAINTING (GENERAL) 
Color and Method in Painting .................. Watson 
DUNNO UAE BUTIOMONY« . 5 65s. oaccc ov aes cans Posen Thach 
MNT TON IUNEMUENO? coo ae os ie os creeeenen Davidson 
PR RNG COMTI ooo siscn 5c occ k 60s bee sialer Zaidenberg 
SE Peres Gettens and Stout 
RINNE OREN NINE BN 5 oa nce tere dcid ccweweee Doerner 


Artists’ Handbook of Materials and Techniques... .Mayer 


American Primitive Painting ................... Lipman 
Calor ONG Lien IR PANUINE, ooo. ccc ccc ncs wwe Stout 
Gee OF Cai CONUS 5 os oon ci cw idisw seesaw ees King 
OIE REAR PE ee eT a Taubes 


PENCIL, PEN, CHALK, PASTEL 


ONIN ooo gs Le ais ewatg soca coe aeaen Watson 
Wand NNN ooo os 5 2oSocsea Waves wrates Walon eis Kautzky 
Drawing Weim Peni and) Wh). ...6 6 ccc ccc cease. Guptill 
mE cle ogee rare Se Seatac cere wie ie Davis 
PERSPECTIVE 
Perspective Made Easy .........2.00scs%0005.,Nesling 
Fundamentals of Perspective ................. DePostels 
Practical Perspective Drawing .................. Lawson 


PRINT MAKING—GRAPHIC ARTS 


Exploring the Graphic Arts ....... Marinaccio and Osborn 
Etching Principles and Methods ................... Pyle 
ooo citric wiayerele oe wine sista d-oiaets Morrow 
arenes Os PEIRIINE oo a dee eis ticcrnasins siete Rogers 
Graphic Design ........... Soa taemiae aed Friend and Hefter 
BRN oles sa icintes aiaipasiwacaasieiera DiGemma 
Silk Screen Printing Process. .. .Biegeleisen and Busenbark 
Silk GOTORD CONOR PIINMONS 5. 6.< 5 o5eic'n n6'e dierent Sternberg 


Silk Screen Stenciling as a Fine Art. .Biegeleisen and Cohn 
ee ee Drepperd 
A Catalogue of the Etchings of Levon West... Torrington 


All books are postpaid, Any book may be returned to us if not satisfactory. 


2.75 
3.50 
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We'll gladly fill your order for any art or craft book currently available 


ATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


330 West 12nd St. 
New York City 18 
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RCC! to aid > 
fart teachers 


This beautiful and helpful set of large wall charts will 





be a real inspiration to your students. It gives practical 
methods for learning.to draw with ink. There are 
dozens of new techniques which you can demonstrate 
with the charts which were prepared especially for your 
use by James Montgomery Flagg, Ruth VanSickle Ford, 
Arthur L. Guptill, M. Vaughn Millbourn, Nick Nichols, 


Don DeFano, Bonnie May Ness, AnnOrndorff, andothers. aA Amt Te ews 





A Ae, A 








The set will be sent Free and Postpaid to instructors writing 
for same on a school letterhead mentioning the name of 
their drawing ink dealer. Price to all others is $2.50 per set. 











DRAWING INK 






















Have you tried the new non-cak- Due fo the general Paper WaXergrooh 2 ye 
ing Justrite Drawing Ink? Over condition this offer may A = = 
84°, declare it to be the greatest soon have to be withdrawn re — = 
drawing ink discovery in over] ... Write today! Address SE TErrere! QE A 
half a century. INDIA BLACK ie 
DEPARTMENT 17 el 








i as 
LOUIS MELINO ¢ 
. CHICAGO 
Row VOmm San fan a \Nal ais. 


ORAWING INK 


LOUIS MELIND COMPAN 


362 W. CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
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